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1859—The Equitable founded on a mutual basis by 1910—First $100,000 Club organized. 
Henry B. Hyde and associates. Corporate Policy. 
1861—Limit of risk increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 1911—Group Life Insurance. 
1862—Conditional (Binding) Receipts first authorized. Refund and Cash Refund Annuities. 
1865—First Dividend Paid to Policyholders at End of 1912—Agency Clubs organized. 
First Five Years. First Disability Waiver Clause. 
First Policy Issued with a Trustee Beneficiary. ” — so Pa ‘ ; 
en : eye 1913—First Policyholders Service Campaign. 
1866—L.imit of risk on one life increased to $25,000. 
ue? : 191 Income Bond. 
1867—Annual Dividends introduced. 4 
— : or7—T) . . as 
1868—Deferred Dividend Insurance introduced. 19l; ag Inde . eins 
Limit of Risk on one life increased to $50,000. SES SUSE HES Sreveeenee. 
1869—Travel and Residence Liberalized. 1919—Educational Fund Agreement. 
srace in Pay | Premiums. : . 
Grace in Payment of Premium 1920—Endowment Annuity at 65. 
1879—Three-year Incontestable Clause introduced. Group Accident and Health Disability. 
1550 Insurance granted to Women. ; 1921—Limit of risk on one life increased to $300,000. 
Occupational Sub-Standard Ratings. Additional limits by reinsurance. 
ISS8I Survivorship Annuity. Retirement Annuity. 
, ‘ = Salary Continuance Agreement. 
1883—Immediate Payment of Death Claims. ‘ : 
Life Annuity. 1922—Cash and loan values given at end of two vears. 
° ¢ . . . . rol ~‘ciden de: ¢ Dismembermen 
1854 Limit of risk on one life increased to S100,000, pies “ id a on ith and Di berment. 
25th Anniversary of the Society. Amited Owner Policy. 
1886—Freedom of Travel and Residence granted. 1924—Inheritance Tax service. 
Two-year Incontestable Clause introduced. . a 
= waa , 1925—Complete Mutualization under 1917 plan. 
1888—Deferred Annuity. Age limit reduced to 10. 
1894—Right to change the Beneficiary. 1926— Two-year Initial Term Policy. 
1896—Cash Surrender Values first allowed. 0 pa rege rare 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000. ant — for Policyholders. 
° ° s yy ngs. 
Policy Loans introduced. os ae 
1900—Automatic Surrender Values. 1927—Group Annuities. 
“xtended Term Insurance. ‘ 
Exte 1929— Monthly Premium Insurance. 
1901—First Schools of Instruction for Agents General Non-Medical. 
e . -ertible Policy : 7 
1905 Conve rtil le Pt licy. 1930—Special Life Annuity. 
Iwo Life Annuity. 
? , , 1931—Economic Adjustment Policy. 
1907—Optional Method of Settlement introduced. ” . 
“or 1933—Optional Retirement Policy. 
1909—Age limit reduced to 15. ~~ , 
First Correspondence Course. 1934—Family Income Policy. 
50th Anniversary. 75th Anniversary. 
Three Quarters of a Century of Progress and Public Service 
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A REDOUBTABLE RECORD 


HE record attained by fire insurance companies in 1933 chal-- 

lenges future years for duplication. On an underwriting in- 

come earned of six hundred and sixty-eight million, six hundred 
and twenty-three thousand, eight hundred and forty-one dollars, 
there was an underwriting profit of seventy five million, three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand, eight hundred and thirty dollars or 11.2%. 
Both in actual amount and in percentage of profit does this surpass 
every previous result. 

In 1929 a profit of 6.5% on underwriting yielded some sixty two 
millions of dollars and exceeded all former totals. During the past 
thirty-six years, profits of 11.0% in 1907, 10.7% in 1903 and 10.5% 
in 1905 were outstanding. 

Much has been written of the decline in premium volume suffered 
by fire insurance companies. Much more should be written upon 
the accomplishment of property insurance agents who through the 
years so thoroughly sold the idea of protection that owners sacrificed 
in every other direction in order that their insurance be maintained. 

When comparisons are made between fire insurance income and 
declines in values and activities of other essential businesses, the per- 
sistency of the former is most notable. The underwriting income 
of stock fire insurance companies was reduced from a peak of nine 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in 1927 to six hundred and 
sixty-eight millions of dollars in 1933. This represents a decrease 
of 22%. But real estate has shrunk in value throughout the nation 
some 33%. Reduction in industrial activity from a peak of 1929 to a 
low of 1932 was 46%. During a similar period national income 
decreased approximately 53% and national wealth 32%. Stocks 
from 1929 to 1932 depreciated in market value approximately 64%. 

The Insurance Year Book, fire and marine volume, will further 
show that stock companies at the end of 1933 had total assets of 
$1,946,078,830. This is only 25% less than the aggregates of 1929 
when the companies reached the zenith of expansion. Resources 
that year totaled $2,615,234,614. When it is considered that stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which declined 64 per cent, rep- 
resented one third of the assets of property insurance companies in 
1933 and probably 45 per cent in 1929; and that bonds representing 
another third were, in 1933, 30 per cent under the 1929 level, it must 
be conceded that executives of property insurance companies ac- 
complished a major achievement in American finance during the 
depression period. 

From whatever angle a survey of business activity is initiated, 
evidence will be forthcoming that insurance outdid every other 
industry in resisting adverse forces as well as in maintaining the 
character of its service and the degree of its financial stability. 
Insurance men in their daily work must constantly bring to their 
advantage available institutional statistics. Proof can be derived 
for the rightful claim that property insurance—in common with the 
other branches—through capable guidance, has preserved its high 
standard and by its performance has justly won the support of the 


American Public. 
LEG 











HE 1934-1935 edition of 

the Insurance Year 

Book, Fire and Marine 
Volume, was published this 
week. Following the plan of 
presentation introduced last 
year the Fire Insurance Year 
Book contains a complete and 
detailed financial statement 
of each company based entire- 
ly on the convention form. Be 
tween 60 and 70 key items 
from the income and disburse- 
ment account and the financial 
statements of over 300 stock 
fire and marine insurance 
companies, and 135 mutual 
companies are shown. The 
underwriting and investment 
profit and loss exhibits of each 
company are set forth in an 
equally comprehensive man- 
ner. Comparisons with the 
results for the previous years 
are shown, so that the trend of 
the business of each company 
is clearly indicated. 

The financial statement of 
each company is amplified by 
historical data covering the 
salient features of each com- 
pany’s career since the date 
of its organization. All capi- 
tal changes, surplus contri- 
butions, changes in control, 
changes in plan of operation, 
classes of insurance written, 
states in which the company 
does business and the officers 
and directors of each com- 
pany are shown. 


Company Ratios 


The method employed to 
present the financial state- 
ments of the companies in the 
Fire Insurance Year Book 
adapts itself readily to the 
compilation of the tables of 
aggregates which are shown 
on this page. From these ag- 
gregates there have been de- 
veloped a series of ratios 
which provide standards by 
which the progress and de- 
gree of solvency of each 
company may be judged. A 
series of ratios embracing 30 
factors have been calculated 
for each company on the 
basis of the 1933 financial 
statement. These ratios in- 
clude the percentage distri- 
bution of the assets, the 
relationship of liquid assets 
to unearned premium and 
loss reserves, and the rela- 
tionship of losses paid, ad- 

expenses paid 
compensation, home 


justment 
agents’ 


office salaries and total man- 





Table of Aggregate Results 


Data From the 1934 Fire 


agement expenses to the pre- 
mium volume for the year. 
The relationship of unearned 
premiums to premiums writ- 
ten, capital and surplus to 


assets and to premium vol- 
ume and unearned premiums 


investment profit or loss and 
the total underwriting invest. 








Year Enpine DecempBer 31, 1933 


INCOME 
Fire Premiums 
Other Premiums 
Total Premiums 
Increase in Year. 
Interest and Dividends 
Rental Receipts 
Borrowed Money 
Profit and Loss from sale (net) 
Other Income 
Total Income 
Increase in Year 


. DIsBURSEMENTS 
Fire Losses Paid.... 
Other Losses Paid 
Total Losses Paid 
Increase in Year 
Adjustment Expenses 
Agents’ Compensation 
Field Supervision Expenses 
Home Office Salaries 
Rents. 
Taxes 
Other Management Expenses 
Total Management Expenses 
Increase in Year 
Real Estate Repairs and Taxes 
Borrowed Money Repaid 
Dividends 
Profit and Loss (net) etc. 
Total Miscellaneous Outgo 
Increase in Year 
Total Disbursements 
Increase in Year 


ASSETS 
Real Estate Owned 
Mortgage Loans 
Collateral Loans 
Bonds, Government 
Bonds, State and Municipal 
Bonds, Railroad 
Bonds, Public Utilities 
Bonds, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Stocks, Railroads 
Stocks, Public Utilities 


Stocks, Banks, Trust and Insurance Cos 


Stocks, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Cash... 
Agents’ Balances 
Interest and Rents, Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 

Total Admitted Assets 

Increase in Year 


LIABILITIES 

Losses Unpaid, Fire. 
Losses Unpaid, Other 
Adjustment Expense Reserve 
Unearned Premiums, Fire 
Unearned Premiums, Other 
Borrowed Money Due 
Taxes Due 
Contingency and Special Reserves 
Other Liabilities... 

Total Liabilities 

Increase in Year 
Capital 
Net Surplus... . 

Surplus to Policyholders 

Increase in Year 


are also shown. For the | ment profit and loss per $109 
stock companies the ratio of of capital are also shown, 
underwriting profit or loss, The ratios have been care. 
Srock Fire 
Srock Fire STock MARINE AND 


AND MARINE 
306 COMPANIES 


$445 352,431 
140,188,991 


AUTOMOBILE 
47 COMPANIES 


$3 , 547 ,993 
33, 187 , 364 


AUTOMOBILE 
353 


$448 .900 424 
173 .376 ,355 








202 , 750,571 
68 , 187 ,450 


2,719,409 
14,478,491 


585 ,541 ,422 36,735,357 622 ,276,779 
46,419 ,077 —762 ,881 —47 ,181 ,958 

67 , 193 ,990 3,244,702 70 .438 ,692 

| 4,033 , 871 46 ,022 4.079 ,893 
768 ,818 237 . 364 1 ,006 , 182 

169 , 863 4,229 174,092 
*5,718,312 2,122,403 17 .840.715 

663 , 426,276) 42 ,390 ,077 705 ,816 ,353 
134,405,218 —1,309 ,238 —135,714,456 


205 . 469 , 980 
82 665,941 





270 , 938,021 
—91,743,148 
17,965,855 
157,882,745 
25,240,486 


32,857 .682 








5. 533 
1,241,010 
1,702,054 


288,135,921 
—95 ,884 , 736 
20 , 238 , 382 
164.521 255 
26 392,505 
46 634.509 
8.042.010 
23 , 821,721 
34.559 736 





| 290,174,621 
~—23 ,537 ,556 





71,138,539 


13,797,115 
—2,232,217 
57 , 286 

153 ,927 

62 830 ,353 
5.050 .902 


303 , 971,736 
—25,769,773 
2.940 447 
2.297 ,519 
c54 . 936 ,730 
76. 189.441 








436,412,155 24,162,110 460 ,574,255 
33 ,493 ,688 8,175,925 —41 ,669 ,613 
707 ,350 ,176 41,360,010 748 ,710, 186 
—125 ,236,836 —12,317,513 —137 ,554,349 


63 , 161,460 
63,125,477 
1,794,628 
215,832,799 
155 ,063 , 540 
228 , 939 , 393 
151,405,422 
80 299 , 766 
100 ,738 , 832 
116,242,050 
167 ,504,770 
254 663 ,045 
127 , 347 . 861 
103 691,750 


1,907 ,370 
4,183,619 


9,197,999 
10.144, 593 
9 294 , 386 
4.969.729 
2.935.139 
4,804 , 836 
4.496 349 
10,453 ,624 
9.585.457 
5,794,296 


65 .068 , 830 
67 . 309 ,096 

2,316, 508 
227 . 357,778 
164, 261 , 539 
239 , 083 , 986 
160 , 699 , 808 
85, 269, 495 
103 ,673 , 971 
121 046 , 886 
172,001,119 
265. 116,669 
136 933 ,318 
109 , 486 ,046 





67,871, 262 
35 ,694 , 962 
4.476, 886 
523 213,644 
90 , 250 ,358 
2.697 , 838 
22,349,545 
144,246 ,960 
33,326,774 


854 793 
7,026 , 247 








1/823 /125 
6.145.931 
2.759 , 486 


12.643 .214 754.861 13,398,075 
11.699 .738 1,355,968 13.055. 706 
1,854, 153,745 91,925,085} 1,946,078 ,830 
—162 ,583 ,327 —3,035,184|  -—165,618,511 


68 ,726 ,055 
42,721,209 

4, 803 ,090 
527 . 366 , 897 
107 . 524, 926 

5,033 , 808 
24, 172,67 
150 , 392,891 
36 .086 , 260 











924,128,229 42,699,577 966 , 827 ,806 
—250 552,814 —4,897 ,352 ~255 ,450, 166 
d312, 862,940 18,967,776 331,830,716 

617 , 162.576 30 , 257 .735 647 . 420.311 

930 ,025 ,516 49,225,511 979 , 251 ,027 

1,862,168 89 ,831 ,655 














| 87 ,969 ,487 

















Other Income” includes $767 


capital to 
companies includes $7 
surplus 


automobile insurance 

ferred from capital to 
panies include $586.615 
$13,402,500 b “Dividends’’ 
$246,885. e¢ “Dividends” of 


of stock aut 
all stock fire 


and $624,908 


surplus and $124,908 surplus contributed 
from capital to surplus and $500,000 surplus contributed. 


67.571 


mobile 


Total, 


insurance 


$3,482,907. 
Total $1,900,000. 


Total $5,382,907. 


include 


holders and $12,815,885 net remittances to the home offices of foreign companies 
deposit capital of the branches of foreign companies operating in the United States 





$246 


571 net remittances from home offices of foreign companies, $2,580,428 transferred from 
: t “Other Income’ 
t ‘‘Other Income’’ of 
net remittances from home offices of foreign companies 
surplus contributed 
ividends to policyholders and $12,815,885 net remittances to home offices of foreign companies. 
companies 
marine and automobile insurance companies include $833,500 
Total $13,649,385 


includes $1,400,000 transferred 
all stock fire. marine and 
$3.980.428 trans 
and marine com 
Total, 
to policyholders. Total 
dividends to policy- 
$17,650,000 


a “‘Dividends’’ of fire 


885 dividends 


d Includes 
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tions as percentage diversifi- 
cation of assets and whether 


Fa 
Fi re | nsurance for 1933 cuuiien aak Ge on 
| ts n munerative and liquid, are 
answered instantaneously by 
- B k J t P bli h d a reference to the ratios. 
Hire Year 00 us u ine Adequacy of reserves, finan- 
cial policies and the char- 
acter of the company’s 
$s and fully selected so that they underwriting condition | ment and production officials underwriting are _ readily 
a will reflect fairly the under- | of any company is readily and especially to agents, | determined. 
invest. on ; 
r ro writing and investment re- | obtainable from these control | brokers and those generally A feature of the Fire In- 
shown sults of each company. A re- ratios and should be particu- interested in fire insurance | surance Year Book which has 
) pin liable picture of the financial larly welcome to manage- in all its phases. Such ques- been retained and enlarged 
in the current edition is the 
— - : =e underwriting and investment 
° | | °6 GRAND ~ “Le . 
RE oa ” cc , 
ne 85 ADVANCE | ASSOCIATED | AGGREGATE 7 Moror profit and loss exhibit of 
ILE Year Expinc DeceMBer 31, 1933 PREMIUM Factrory 4 Farm 122 | _ VEHICLE each stock and mutual com- 
| Morvas Mvurvats | MuorTvats MvTUALS Mourvats* Th hibit 
sete oceanic tietatmneaeait — pany. ese exhibits are set 
? ’ 
— | forth in even greater detail 
. ] . . . 
i Fire premiums $49,635,263) $21,465,191] _ $628,556|| $71.729,010|| $893,538 than is available in the Con- 
sii Other premiums.. 10 683 , 109) 16,021 1 480.704 _12,1 , 179, 834)} ii 11 | 041 ,653 vention statements filed at 
‘ Total premiums 60 ,318,372| 21,481,212)  2,109,260|| 83,908,844|| 11,935,191 ; 7 
_— Increase in year —517,265 457 ,265| 118,857 ,857 | 623,078 the different Insurance De- 
8,692 terest and dividends 5,903,093} 2,625,650 119,903 8,648 646 508,881 partments. Premiums earned 
9 893 Ir 
3’ 182 Rental receipts 1,117,814 623 8,155 1,126, 592|| 77,771 d Deouesial < 
ae Borrowed money ; 238 , 960 127,300 366 , 260 . and underwriting income 
4 Profit on sale or maturity of sec’s (net) 50 , 268 14,527 25 64.820 », 561 sses jinc ‘s 
a cee Other income 1,400, 561 115,901 37,033) 1,553,495 19,844 earned, losses incurred, ad 
wo Total income | 69,029,068) 24,365,213,  2,274,376|| 95,668,657|, 12,551,248  jJustment expenses incurred, 
, Increase in year | —17,910} —436,632 eee —953, 801) 642,250 underwriting expenses in- 
». 980 curred with appropriate ra- 
5, 941 DISBURSEMENTS tios are given for each com- 
5,921 Fire losses paid | 18,458,575 1,163,991 458,819|| 20,081,385 598 ,651 any — Iie 
4,736 Oeher loser paid 4.328.132 495.122} 1,020,436|| _"5.843.690||__ 4,536,868  PAaNny. Interest, dividends, 
8 , 382 Total losses paid 22,786,707| 1,659,113| 1,479,255|| 25,925,075|| 5,135,519 rents earned and profit or 
v4 Increase in year 3,885,208 £8,607 39,337 | —3, 932 ,420) 12,127 loss from investments are 
4'509 Adjustment expenses 974,297 26 . 552) 121,336 1,122 go 1,460,774 ° ° * 
>'010 Agents compensation 8,316,762 127 686 373,307 | §8,817,84 4 1,842,845 shown with the increases and 
1 Field supervision 2,142,915 155,226 31,029 2/329 '170)| 689 , 827 a : ; 2 
738 Home office salaries 5,759,499 941,205 202,357|| 6,903,061 851,499 | decreases of special, voli 
a Rents 689.919) 114,636 10 , 276 814,831 92,186 tary or contingency reserves. 
1 , 736 Taxes 1,249, 25 74,977 s 262 | 1,332,496 185,365 tb 
»773 Other management expenses 4/151.517| 1.330.163 277.123|| 5.758.803 523 .087 Dividends declared to stock- 
), 447 Total management expenses 22,309,869) 2,743,893 —902,444)| 25,956,206} 4,184,809 holders or policyholders and 
r 519 Increase in year 179,311 —281 ,566) —34, 166 —136 ,421| —4,277 h ag sine 
an Real estate repair taxes 815,841 965 11,553 828 , 359 28,920 the net increase or decrease 
Borrowed money repaid 178,072 8,000 56 186, 128) in the surplus during the 
t,255 Dividends to policyholders t15 542808 $21,833,317} || 37,376,215)| 93,715 
613 Profit and loss, ete 1,676,619 1,758,311) 56,811 3.491.741 258 .084 year are set forth. 
), 186 Total miscellaneous outgo 41,497,596) 26,371, 038) 1,092 :, 200 | 68 , 960 , 834 6,026 ,302 
} 349 Increase in year —962 403] —3,998,595 ~148,562|| —5; 109/560 263,718 Underwriting Table 
Total disbursements 64,284,303) 28,030,151,  2,571,455|| 94,885,909|| 11,161,821 
3 830 Increase in year —4,887 ,663| —4,045,092 —109,225|| --9,041,980 275,845 The aggregate underwrit- 
) 096 : f 
{~~ ing and investment profit and 
}, 508 
a. Assete loss exhibit for the stock and 
one Real estate owned 55,700 541,065]| 15,028,787|} 1,069,897 a ee 
Yo Mortgage loans 3121420] 1,042/662|| 1415661323], 1,315;762 | Mutual companies for 1933 
1 495 Collateral loans 118,300 441 , 884) 3,203 appears on page 13 of this 
971 Bonds, government 5, 919, 659 441,518 32,149,086) 3.339.381 Z a 
988 Bonds, state and municipal. 27 483.936) 29,748,558 2,856, 603 issue of The Spectator. The 
, Bonds, railroad 19,943,199 143 ,220|| 31,373,977 717,581 , . : 
009 Bonds, public utilities 18,710,419 99,891|| 30.487,106|| 2.694.237 arrangement of the items in 
318 Bonds, industrial and miscellaneous. . 6,012,892 sabes 7,428 , 286 387 ,216 this exhibit is identical with 
"046 Stocks, railroad 4,136,287 | 7.383.612 7,300 ‘ 
075 Stocks, public utilities. . .. 3,632,447 2,901|} 11,518,875 14,639 that shown for each of the 
ot Stocks, bank, trust & ins. cos 6,219,811} 2,022,832 8,242 643 439,762 d ee 
So Stocks, industrial and miscellancous 4,620,708] 6,427,598 11,048 ,306 143.460 | 308 stock fire and marine in- 
’ Cash : 11,109,983] 3,058,290} 1,029,478|| 15,197,751 867 ,391 3 ompanies and 109 
511 Agents’ balances 7,517,632 1,084,318) 3 993,124 ae ‘ : 
Interest & rents due & accrued.. 1,823 .990 458 .975 160 ,328 mutual fire and marine in- 
All other assets 2, 833 , 607 —38 696 41,705 ; . , 
a . s mpanies for which 
Total admitted assets... 166,891,427) 57,592,013) 4,162, “976|| "228,646 .418|| —15,051-589 anes Come : 
Increase in year —1,638, 784 an ~326,125|| —13;153;205 1,123,495 complete data are shown in 
the Fire Insurance Year Book. 
LIABILITIES The most _ noteworthy 
Losses unpaid, fire 4,300]| 4,028,294 128 ,237 ch e in the investment 
Losses unpaid, other. 78 ,625) 4,931,188 3 30 ,037 — . . 
~ djustment expense reserves... 277 3,217) 318,571 101,904 portfolios of the fire and 
nearned premiums, fire 22 338. 869 61,004, 457 319,475 Niles” oe on 
Unee arned premiums, other.... 5s : 398} 91,921 6,639 ,642 4,853,302 marine insurance companies 
Borrowed mone y 218.883 ¢ 502 , 183 = , . 9c j -rease in 
Taxes dus 958.715 5s 11,219|] _1,022°515 193,904 | [ast year was the maple 
Contingency and special reserves . 4,590, 388) 13,916,924) 1,950,747 | the bond holdings, particu- 
Other liabilities ‘ 49 975) 42,348 8.714, 135)| 240,121 testy bends and ether securi- 
, Total liabilities 73, 170, 328 27,675,954) 231,630), 101,077,909) 10,917,727 7 : fg: ne 
— Increase in year —4,934,599| 2,722,924) — —2,212,178 743,310 ties of the United States 
from Sur 1 H eee 7 916.058 2.931 245 , 56a & ™~ 
. plus to policyholders a93,721,100| 29,916,058  3,931,348|| 127,568,506, 4,133,862 P a corre- 
— Increase in year 3/295/815| —13,911,220, 325,622) -10,941,027 "380,185 | Government, and a 
Be - sponding decrease in the 
com ” = —— . 
‘otal, * Companies writing mostly automobile liability and property damage, but a small amount of auto fire. ¢ Includes $8,000 amount of stocks owned. The 
os interest uaranty capital. tf Includes $57,000 interest on guaranty capital, $758,480 scrip or certificates of profits re following is a percentage di- 
ene . leemed in cash, $234,529 interest paid scrip holders and $14,492,889 dividends paid policyhoiders. @ Includes $1,658,255 
of the guaranty capital. (Concluded on page 13) 
; 
1934 lhe Spectator, August 23, 1934 
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With the Editors 


Political Vogues 


E are entering the political 
season. Usually inaugurated 
in the hot days of August, its 
vogue gains in intensity until 
early November when it is sud- 
denly arrested on election night. 
The accepted strategy of poli- 
ticians in recent years has been 
to keynote their campaigns with 
promises of investigation into 
every conceivable business group 
or governmental agency. Insur- 
ance men must, therefore, be alert 
to ascertain the nature of any 
proposal regarding their business, 
the reason for its inception, and 
the results it hopes to accomplish. 
A glance behind the scenes of 
the insurance business would un- 
questionably convince the public 
that the money entrusted for its 
future protection and indepen- 
dence has been most carefully 
handled by the companies, and 
its every right equitably safe- 
guarded. Proof would be forth- 
coming that the conduct of the 
life, fire and casualty business is 
on a plane which warrants the 
confidence reposed in it by men 
and women throughout the na- 
tion. 

While the institution of insur- 
ance would be the greatest bene- 
ficiary of any attempted analysis 
of its transactions, it does not 
seem, with government costs 
mounting through immediate re- 
lief activities, to be the economic 
thing to inject at the present 
time, another investigation upon 
a business which is, and has been 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, under the constant, search- 
ing supervision of forty-eight dif- 
ferent states. 


E Pluribus Unum 


FFICIAL Washington has 

enough to do these days 
without expecting it to become 
expert in the ramifications of the 
fire insurance business. Up to 
the present, agents, brokers and 
companies have approached Fed- 
eral portals from a dozen differing 
paths, bewildering listeners with 
conflicting theories and offering a 


spectacle of disunion which has 
been all too common in the history 
of the business. In their dealings 
with the insurance phases of such 
items as the now-buried Code, the 
operations of the C.C.C. and the 
work of the H.O.L.C., fire insur- 
ance men have exhibited a lack 
of coordinated effort that amazes 
other institutions and industries 
which have been making repre- 
sentations to officialdom. 

Again and again, The Spectator 
has pointed out the necessity for 
unified attention on the part of 
fire insurance to problems which 
have arisen through Federal ac- 
tion. It cannot be expected that 
the best interests of fire insurance 
will be served by having diverse 
groups submit divergent pro- 
posals. The confusion that such 
a course produces in the minds of 
the uninitiated is increasingly 
obvious. This is_ particularly 
true with regard to H.O.L.C. mat- 
ters. If the Government—giving 
up the attempt to piece the fire 
insurance puzzle together—were 
to set up a fund of its own to 








WHAT ABOUT IT? 


Recently published announcements inform 
us that mutual savings banks of the 
country report the greatest number of 
depositors on record since the system was 
started more than 100 years ago. 

. The banks, which operate in eighteen 
states, report, as of June 30th, a total of 
13,686,947 depositors. 

.. Deposits rose to the huge sum of $9,720,- 
377,072. 

..The size of the average 
$710.19. 

.On the other hand we are told that six 
of the large New York banks have more 
cash than 20,000 country banks through- 
out the United States. 

..We also learn that in 1929 there were 
513 families in the U. S., each of which 
was worth $20,000,000 or more; the 
average wealth being $47,000,000. 

.. Over 24 billions of dollars controlled 
by 513 families. 

. Accepting the above figures as correct, 
America is not down and out financially. 
. But there's certainly something wrong 
with the distributing machinery when we 
realize that so many of our people have 
little or no purchasing power with which 
to supply their needs or wants. 

.. What are we going to do about it? 

.. That's the big problem for our monetary 
experts to sweat over. 

EVERIT B. TERHUNE, 
President. 


account was 








handle the thousands of policies 
growing out of H.O.L.C. loans, fire 
insurance would have no one to 
blame but itself. 

Agents, brokers and companies 
should individually decide how 
their best aims can be served, 
Next they should reconcile and 
codify those aims so as to achieve 
unity. Then, via a joint commit- 
tee definitely instructed, they can 
lay their ideas before Federal offi- 
cials with some prospect of suc- 
cess. Any other plan of approach 
necessarily undermines the pres- 
tige which fire insurance deserves 
and must maintain. 


Bond Rates 


HE action of the Virginia State 

Corporation Commission in in- 
creasing official, fidelity and de- 
pository bond rates by as much as 
100 per cent, in its territory, is 
an indication of what can be ac- 
complished in the way of securing 
public appreciation of the difficul- 
ties with which suretyship has 
had to contend. The rate increases 
followed appeals jointly presented 
by about 30 insurance companies 
and reflect the bad experience to 
which bonding has been subject. 

While many surety companies 
still flatly refuse to write deposi- 
tory bonds, it must be remem- 
bered that their skins are yet suf- 
fering from the blistering which 
they received during the past 
three years. However, the possi- 
ble general rate increases which 
the action in Virginia fore- 
shadows, should do much toward 
making the line again acceptable. 
The increasing solidity of banks 
is another big factor in depository 
bond underwriting which should 
influence insurance in the direc- 
tion of a more friendly considera- 
tion of such business. 

With the principle well estab- 
lished that surety companies are 
entitled to rate increases, it may 
be that the bonding business will 
receive the benefit of a general 
tariff revision. The need is there 
and if the subject be properly set 
before the interested parties there 
is hope of relief. 
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Time 


New life insurance production dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1934 
was 14.5 per cent greater than the 
amount for the corresponding period 
of 1933, according to reports of 42 
member companies of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
for the month of July new produc- 
tion amounted to $694,259,000, a 
gain of 4.2 per cent over July of 


1933. 





The diabetes record of 1933, as 
compiled for The Spectator by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, reveals 
that in 177 American cities having 
an aggregate population of nearly 
44,000,000 in 1933, the diabetes 
death rate decreased from 24.3 per 
100,000 to 23.8 per 100,000, a de- 
crease being shown in 98 cities and 
an increase in 77 cities. 





The prolonged litigation involving 
the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
is brought to a close when the Circuit 
Court at Peoria awards reinsurance 





of the company's business to the Life | 
& Casualty Company of Chicago. | 





Frederick W. Ladue is appointed 
general agent for the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company in 


New York City. 





The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul is unani- 
mously elected to membership in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 





Vincent P. Wyatt, vice-president 
and secretary of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, and who 





supervised the writing of New York | 
City business for the company, dies | 


of a heart attack. 





William D. Winter, managerial vice- | 


president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, New York, is 
elected president of the company 
to succeed the late Walter Wood 
Parsons. 





Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
C. Greer announces that Alabama 
has adopted the nation-wide defini- 
tion of the writing powers of marine 
and transportation companies, to be 
effective as of Sept. |. 





R. M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company since its organization in 
1913, is elected chairman of the 
board of directors, and is succeeded 


. . % 
formerly vice-president and general 


manager, to which position Vice- | 
President Paul Rutherford is pro- 
moted, 





Peter H. May, deputy comptroller | 


of the American Surety Company, 
New York, resigns that position to 
become comptroller of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 





Carl Bishop, Sante Fe, is elected 
president of the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its 
annual convention in Santa Fe. 
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SOUNDINGS 


————Bsy ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————" 








T a convention of bankers recently held, 
the suggestion was put forth that the 
surety companies devise some way of 

applying the merit rating system to bankers’ 


blanket bonds. 


It is doubtful if the proposal would, at this 
time, find many champions among under- 


writers or actuaries. 


Of the various forms 


of loss against which casualty and surety 
companies offer indemnity, “dishonesty in- 
surance” is probably the most closely related 


to pure chance. 


have been checked 


After the physical hazards 
(and such factors are 


given consideration in the making of the 
rate) there is very little in the way of con- 
servation which either company or assured 


can do. 
to strike. 


One simply waits for the lightning 


It is significant, however, that the proposal 
has been made in this field. The merit rating 
idea has been nourished by insurance policy- 


holders of all types. 


It is only natural and 


instinctive—this desire for recognition of in- 


average. 


as president by James L. D. Kearney, | “dividual merit and differentiation from the 


Insurance buyers are not alone in their 


fondness for merit rating. 


Many company 


experts were quick to embrace it a good 
many years ago, and once on the band wagon 
were loath to desert the cause despite the 
evidence of grave practical obstacles which 
suddenly present themselves after the sys- 
tem is irretrievably under way. 

Let’s hope the time will come when our 
actuaries can perfect this exquisite refine- 
| ment in rate-making. 
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Tide 


Total assets of the 5422 licensed 
national banks operating on an un- 
restricted basis in the United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii, as of June 30, 
amounted to $23,901,592,000, an in- 
crease of $960,419,000 over the total 
reported by 5239 licensed banks on 
March 5, 1934, while loans, discounts, 
including rediscounts, on June 30, 
totaled $7,694,794,000, in comparison 
with $7,899,279,000 on March 5 and 
$8,116,792,000 on June 30, last year, 
when there were 4,902 licensed banks. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended August 
18, 1934, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Mon- 
day at 124.40 and closed Saturday 
at 124.09. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday of the same week 
at 29.51 and closed Saturday at 
29.40. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 95.94 and closed Saturday at 
95.68. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
91.54 and closed Saturday at 92.68. 





The A.A.A. announces at Wash- 
ington that it has purchased 3,124,- 
763 head of cattle in twenty West- 
ern drought states, paying an aver- 
age of $13.56 a head, the number 
bought being 30.5 per cent of all 
cattle on the 215,584 farms where 
buying was done. 





Steel ingot production through- 
out the United States for the cur- 
rent week is at 21 per cent of ca- 
pacity, The Iron Age estimates, 
which compares with the rate of 22 
per cent for last week. 





Grain prices broke sharply on-the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week 
due to continued uncertainty over 
the government's crop reduction 
plans and wheat closed Saturday '/4 
to 2'4, cents below the preceding 
week's close. 





Cotton futures displayed a very 
steady undertone during the first 
half of last week, but developed 
rather pronounced uneasiness in the 
latter half and final prices were 
around the lowest for this period 
and reflected net losses of 32 to 37 
points, or $1.60 to $1.85 a bale. 





One of the sharpest monthly re- 
ductions in employment and wages 
since I919 was recorded during 
July, according to the Department 
of Labor, which reports that factory 
employment decreased 3 per cent in 
July, and pay rolls dropped 6.8 per 
cent, although there are approximate- 
ly 2,500,000 more persons employed 
in private industry now than during 
March, 1933, when employment hit 
the "low" of the depression. 
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Compulsory Third-Party Insurance 


for Civil Aviation 


Liability for Damage Caused By Civil Aircraft 


to Persons or Property on the Ground Pro- 


posed In Great Britain 


[Reprinted From “The Review” of London) 


OR good or ill, compulsory third- 
R party insurance would seem to have 

become established in this country. 
Private insurance is, and must be, owing 
to its conception of its functions, in 
principle opposed to compulsory insur- 
ance. Such, however, is the adaptability 
of private insurance that once compul- 
sory insurance has been enacted the ex- 
isting insurance organizations are able 
to provide adequate insurance facilities, 
provided always that its interests are 
safeguarded by freedom to require rea- 
sonable policy conditions and premium 
rates. The system of compulsory third- 
party insurance was known on the Con- 
tinent some years before it became op- 
erative in Great Britain, but lately it 
has been rejected as unsatisfactory by 
France and Germany, not altogether 
without reference to the loopholes 
shown to exist in the Road Traffic Act 
of 1930. Germany has, however, lo- 
cally some compulsory third-party in- 
surance and has for some years had a 
system of third-party insurance for air- 
craft. Although conditions are strictly 
enforced it is of interest to note that 
there also have been found cases in 
which compensation has been unobtain- 
able because of the violation, by the 
aircraft, of the conditions of the insur- 
ance policy. 


Committee Reports 


In this country compulsory third- 
party insurance for aircraft and other 
matters pertaining to civil aviation 
have been under consideration for some 
time by the Air Council and a commit- 
tee was appointed on July 4 last year 
to examine the question fully. It was 
presided over by Lord Gorrell, and in- 
surance interests were represented by 
Mr. W. A. Workman, F.I.A., general 
manager of the Legal & General. The 
report of the committee, together with 
a memorandum of the Secretary of 
State for Air thereon, has now been 
issued. The committee held 24 meet- 








Civil aviation in the United 
States, though still an infant in 
comparison with the automobile, 
has nevertheless made huge 
strides in development and pop- 
ular usage, and as the infant 
grows older it is commanding a 
correspondingly greater amount 
of insurance attention. The sub- 
ject of the accompanying article 
is both novel and of general in- 
terest to American insurers and 
is presented in The Spectator 
to indicate the trend of thought 
on the subject in Great Britain, 
as it is not inconceivable that 
the proposal may come up for 
consideration in the United 
States in the future. 























ings and examined orally 72 witnesses, 
including representatives of the Acci- 
dent Offices’ Association, the British 
Aviation Insurance Co. and Lloyds un- 
derwriters. 

The main recommendation from the 
point of view of the insurance world is 
that a system of compulsory third- 
party insurance should be introduced 
for civil flying. This recommendation 
has been accepted by the Air Council, 
subject to further consideration of the 
proposed limits of liability and other 
details. 

The committee investigated whether 
it was desirable and practicable to es- 
tablish a system of compulsory insur- 
ance against liability for damage 
caused by civil aircraft to persons or 
property on the ground. Its investiga- 
tions excluded the questions of insur- 
ance against damage caused to aircraft 
in flight or to persons or property on 
board. 

At present, liability for surface dam- 
age caused by aircraft is governed by 
Section 9 of the Air Navigation Act, 


1920. This section aircraft 
from action for trespass or nuisance 
when flying in accordance with regula- 
tions, but imposes, subject only to the 
defense of contributory negligence, ab- 
solute liability for material damage or 
loss caused to any person or property 
on land or water by aircraft in flight, 
taking off, or landing, or by persons in 
them or by articles falling from them. 
The liability falls on the owner, but in 
certain circumstances on the hirer, and 
the owner or hirer, as the case may be, 
may recover the damage paid from the 
person or persons whose negligence 
caused the damage. As matters stand 
at present, therefore, there is a very 
vital difference between conditions gov- 
erning air traffic and road traffic. The 
Road Traffic Act, 1930, covers only per- 
sonal injury to third party, not prop- 
erty damage, and the liability is based 
cn negligence, whereas aircraft liability 
necessarily is irrespective of any but 
contributory negligence. 


exempts 


Necessity of Coverage 

In considering the question of the ne- 
cessity of extending compulsory third- 
party insurance to aircraft, it should 
be borne in mind that the frequency of 
accidents cannot be used in argument 
in favor of such a scheme. Roughly, 
only 5 per cent of aircraft accidents 
cause personal injury, while such -in- 
jury is caused in 75 per cent of railway 
accidents and in 69 per cent of road 
accidents. That favorable position may, 
of course, be altered when the intensity 
of civil flying increases. Then again, 
95 per cent of aircraft owners are al- 
ready insured against third-party ‘ia- 
bility. 

At present the person who gets in- 
jured, or his dependent, in the case of 
fatal injury, has an unlimited claim 
for compensation and the committee 
therefore had to consider whether it 
would be desirable to substitute for this 
unlimited but unsecured right to com- 
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pensation, a right to a secured but lim- 
ited compensation by way of compul- 
sory insurance. The committee recog- 
nizes that insurance must be for limited 
amounts, but thinks it better that the 
injured, or his dependents, should be 
sure of a reasonable sum, the more so 
as in the case of big catastrophes he 
would probably in any event be unable 
to obtain full compensation. In this 
connection it may be worth recalling 
that the French motor insurance world 
has recently introduced unlimited in- 


surance based on a very carefully 
thought-out scheme of reinsurance. We 
are not aware whether the French 


guarantee is absolutely unlimited or 
only as near as matters, but presum- 
ably the scheme cannot be extended to 
aircraft insurance until aircraft traffic 
has increased so much in intensity that 
the reinsurers can hope to make a rea- 
sonable average on their commitments. 

From the standpoint of the aircraft 
owner it would obviously be an advan- 
tage to have his liability limited pro- 
vided he does not have to pay excessive- 
ly for the privilege. The committee 
finds that owing to the smallness of the 
risks the premium rates charged for 
third-party insurance seem reasonably 
lew. Almost all aircraft owners from 
whom evidence was taken were in favor 
of compulsory insurance subject to cer- 
Insurance interests 
were, in principle, opposed to the 
scheme. “They were, however, quite 
definite that adequate insurance facili- 
ties would be available so long as the 
regulations secured that aircraft were 
reasonably safe, that the risks conse- 
quently continued to be small, and that 
conditions were allowed in 
The committee 
therefore considers that it would be in 
the general interest of the community 
to introduce a scheme of compulsory 
third-party insurance, subject to a rea- 
sonable limitation of liability. 


tain safeguards. 


reasonable 


the insurance policies.” 


Limitation of Liability 


This question has already been cov- 
international convention 
signed in Rome in May, 1933, by repre- 
sentatives of 26 countries. It required 
five ratifications to come into force, and 
presumably these have not yet been 
forthcoming, the British Government, 
for instance, withholding ratification 
pending consideration by the Air Min- 
istry and other authorities. The con- 
vention recognized the principle of ab- 
solute liability apart from contributory 
negligence, but it provides for a condi- 
tional limitation of this liability by 
compulsory insurance of alternative 
forms of security at the option of each 
state. The lower and upper limits are 
fixed at fr. 600,000 and fr. 2,000,000 
respectively, or about £7,700 and £25,- 
650 (fr. 78 taken as equal to £1). This 


ered by an 
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liability is placed on the operator with 
special provisions for unlawful use of 
the aircraft, and differs in this respect 
from the British 1920 Act, which im- 
poses the liability on the owner or hirer. 
The convention would only apply to 
foreign aircraft fiying here or British 
aircraft flying abroad, but might be 
extended to home flying at the discre- 
tion of the Government. 


Hampering Affect Avoided 


The committee considers that civil 
fiying should not be unnecessarily ham- 
pered and that, therefore, the limits 
imposed by the convention are too high. 
It therefore recommends a scheme of 
compulsory insurance based upon lower 
and upper limits of £5,000 and £25,000 
respectively. Graduation of liability 
within these limits should take place 
on the basis of units of £100 liability 
for each 100 lb. weight. Aircraft up to 
a total maximum weight of 5,000 Ib. 
would thus have to take out the mini- 
mum policy of £5,000. Alternatively a 
deposit of £25,000 with the Supreme 
Court should be made by those owners 
or hirers who do not desire to take out 
a third-party insurance policy. 

The insurance world is especially in- 
terested in the passage of the report 
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which says that third-party insurance, 
to be satisfactory, must be comprehen- 
sive and complete: 

“Third-party insurance, to be satis- 
factory from the public standpoint, 
must be both comprehensive and com- 
plete. It must give the third-party 
protection irrespective of the omissions 
er misrepresentations of any individual 
or the financial shortcomings of the in- 
surer. Briefly, the policy of insurance 
must be incontestable and indisputable 
on any grounds, so far as repudiation 
might affect an injured third party. 
Heavy penalties should be imposed for 
breach of the requirements to’insure or 
to provide the stipulated alternative in- 
demnity.” 


Protecting the Insurers 


Considerable space is devoted in the 
report to the question of airworthiness. 
It is, however, recomménded that it 
should be at the option of the owner or 
hirer of private aircraft whether he 
should possess a certificate of air- 
worthiness. There seems to be a con- 
flict there between opposing interests, 
for surely the insurance companies, if 
the policies are to be indisputable, must 
need safeguard themselves by insistence 

(Concluded on page 13) 








CONTINUITY OF PURPOSE 


By WALTER CLUFF 


N agency director, whose opinion 

is worth while, made the state- 

ment a short time ago that 90 

per cent of what ails life insurance 

men is their lack of continuity of pur- 

pose. They seem to lack the ability to 
persevere, to persist, to go on. 

The word “purpose” relates to that 
which one sets before oneself as an ob- 
ject to be obtained. The end or aim to 
be kept in view in any plan, measure or 


, 


operation. 

We can conclude, then, that what ails 
a great many life insurance men and 
keeps them from realizing the returns 
they should is the fact that their pur- 
pose, aim, desire, or ambition is not 
clearly defined. They know they are on 
their way, but do not know exactly 
where they are going. 

Second, that whatever the purpose, 
hope, aim, or ambition, they do not fol- 
low through with it—do not stick with it 
—lack the quality of being continuous 
in their every effort. 

Many start. Far too few complete. 

A few of the purposes and aims of a 
life insurance man might be stated 
about as follows: Set aside, every eve- 
ning, one hour at least for planning the 
day’s work. Determine on a minimum 


of five interviews every day. To assure 
this, plan enough calls on selected pros- 
pects, whether it be 10 or 20, to give you 
the minimum of five interviews each 
day. Keep the list of prospects alive by 
constantly adding to it through the ac- 
quaintances and new associates you 
meet during your !eisure hours—during 
the recreation period. Religiously keep 
a daily record of each day’s activities in 
calls, interviews, applications, and the 
like. 

In my experience I have seen hun- 
dreds of men start out, seemingly with 
full determination to follow through, 
with such aims and purposes; it is a 
tragedy that so few continue. It is a 
fair and just statement that the under- 
writer who is not enjoying the income 
his profession entitles him to enjoy is 
standing in his own light. He is the 
primary cause of his own mediocre suc- 
cess. 

It is always a fair statement to make 
that no life underwriter can ever im- 
prove himself, increase his production, 
and thus earn the income he is entitled 
te earn, until he brings himself to fol- 
low through with these fundamental 
aims, makes himself stick to it, becomes 
continuous in his efforts. 











































WHY THESE 
FAR-ABOVE-AVERAGE 
RESULTS? 


Pacific Mutual underwriters produced 
(and paid for) 46% more life insur- 
ance in the first half of 1934 than in the 
first half of 1933. In June, the excess 
reached 76%. Why? 


Because... 


WHATEVER THE NEED 
*“*THERE’S A PLAN THAT FITS” 
“5-way” Life Insurance (it pays dis- 
ability benefits from the very first day) 
—Non-Cancellable Disability Income 
Insurance — Medical Expense Reim- 
bursement Plans — Modern Accident 
Protection for men and women—Full 
Lines of Life (participating and non- 
participating), Retirement Income and 

Annuity Plans... 


With such equipment Pacific Mutual 
feldmen LINE UP WITH 
RECOVERY. Through such 
equipment Pacific Mutual Life insur- 
ance sales are INCREASED. 


Founded 1868 


facie Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company waren 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN., eresioent 


Home Office— Assets— 
Los Angeles, California Over $198,000,000 





Hot Weather Selling 


“Ice Breakers” are even more important in summer 
selling than in winter. Fidelity has tried and proven 
tools which increase its agents’ opportunities to 
gain a hearing and pave the way for more result- 
ful interviews. 


Eye Appeal Effective 

These “Ice breakers” bridge the critical first few 
minutes of the interview, capture attention, arouse 
interest and launch the agent into his selling theme. 
Backed by a complete kit of medern policy forms 
Fidelity agents find these “ice breakers” particu- 
larly useful in hot weather selling where interest 
must be captured quickly. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 





























he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presadent 
MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 
UN ITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All in ONE POLICY: 


1. IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000 

2. IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,0 

3. IF ot! FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay ray family 
$10,0 

4. IF CERTAIN paces ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 
family $15 

5. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 


you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter. 

This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 
(Non-Cancellable) —(Non-Proratable) 

IN ADDITION: 

6. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 
will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits. 
Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 

No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 
rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 
GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





















Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE 
LIFE 
BOND 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Les Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 











KEEP TIME 
WITH TIMES 


Our New 
CASH VALUE ANNUITY OPTION 
provides 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


(No Extra Cost) 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bankers National Life Building 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Wm. J. Sieger 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 
President 


(The Company with the attractive Agency Contract) 
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New Fire Year Book 
Shows 1933 Results 
(Concluded from page 7) 


versification of the assets of stock fire 
insurance companies at the end of last 
year: 


1934 1933 
% Jo 

Real Estate Owned ........... 3.34 2.71 
Mortgages Loans ............. 3.46 3.41 
Collateral Loans .............. 12 -14 
Government Bonds ............ 11.68 8.87 
State & Municipal Bonds ...... 8.44 7.79 
Oe DOMED casevceecncces 12.29 12.03 
Public Utility Bonds .......... 8.26 7.87 
Indus. & Miscell. Bonds ...... 4.38 4.46 
Railroad Stocks ............... 5.33 6.72 
Public Utility Stocks ......... 6.22 8.74 
Banks, Trust & Ins. Stocks ... 8.84 10.08 
Indus. & Miscell. Stocks 13.62 14.13 
alae RES gH aa 7.04 6.45 
Agents’ Balances ............ 5.63 5.30 
Interest and Rents epi -69 -63 
ee SEED encecssicessac .66 .67 
Total Admitted Assets . $100.00 $100.00 
The Fire and Marine Volume of the Insur- 


ance Year Book is available for $20 the copy. 

The Fire and Marine Volume and the Casualty 
Surety and Miscellaneous Volume purchased 
together are available for $30. 


Civil Aviation Insurance 
(Concluded from page 11) 


on a certificate of airworthiness, espe- 
cially when private flying becomes more 
common. 

In view of the fact that a bad air- 
craft accident, attended by considerable 
damage, may involve the death of the 
pilot, the principle that a claim would 
fail if the legally liable person died be- 
tween the accident and the settlement 
of the claims would practically render 
negatory the protection intended by 
compulsory insurance; special provision 
will have to be taken against this con- 
tingency and this is in effect already 
being done in a general way. Another 
matter that will have to be considered 
is that of whether any remedy can be 
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AGGREGATE UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFIT AND LOSS 


308 STOCK COMPANIES 


| 109 MUTUAL COMPANIES 








308 Srock 
FIRE AND 
MARINE 

| COMPANIES 


Year Enpine DecemsBer 31, 1933 





| 
Net Surplus at Beginning of Year.. ..|$541,074,674 
UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT | 
Premiums Earned 
Loss from Underwriting Profit and 
Loss Items. . 
Underwriting Income Earned 


670 ,616 , 826 


1,992 ,985 
668 ,623 ,841 


Loss from: 
Losses Incurred 
Adjustment Expenses Incurred. 
Underwriting Expenses Incurred 
otal Losses and ees In- 


278 , 526 , 832 
19,839,791 
294 ,941 , 269 


Ge & 03044 6005 ca ROdEs 593 ,307 ,892 
INVESTMENT EXHIBIT } 
Net Interest, Dividends and Rents 
Earned . : 64,938,141 
Profit on Investments. ... -156 , 237 , 704 
Total Investment Income... |—91 ,299 ,563 


| 
Gains in Surplus from: 
Underwriting 
Investments 
Miscellaneous 
Decrease in Special, 
Contingency Reserve 
Total Surplus Gains 


|—91 , 299 , 563 
*3 372,843 
Voluntary or 


| 160,044,043 
| 147,433,153 


Losses in Surplus from: 
Dividends dockesed to Stockholders 
Increase in Special, Voluntary or 
Contingency Reserve ; 


T51 691,338 


6,695,285 


Total Surplus Loss 58 ,386 ,623 
Increase in Surplus during 1933. 89 ,046 ,530 
Net Surplus at the end of year 630 ,121 ,204 

Ratios | 
Ratio to Underwriting Income Earned 
Losses Incurred 41.7 


Adjustment Expenses Incurred. 3.0 
Underwriting Expenses Incurred. 44.1 
Underwriting Profit : $11.2 


75,315,830 | 


109 MurvaL 
FIRE AND 
MARINE 
| CoMPANIES 


Year Enpinc DecemBer 31, 1933 





Net Surplus at Beginning of Year.. st 10,106,158 

UNDERWRITING ExiBIT 

Premiums Earned | 87,350,949 
Loss from Underwriting Profit and 

| 4.94053 

| 87 ,445 ,002 

} 


Loss Items 
Underwriting Income Earned 


Loss from: 


Losses Incurred 26 , 266 ,943 





Adjustment Expenses Incurred. 979 ,503 
Underwriting Expenses Incurred . 25,794,612 
Total Losses and eee In- 
curred . 53 ,041 ,058 
| INVESTMENT EXHIBIT 
| Net Interest, Dividends and Rents 
Earned . 7,425,892 
| Profit on Investments..... —16' 600,702 
| Total Investment Income... —9,174,810 


Gains in Surplus from: 
Underwriting 
Investments 
Miscellaneous. . . 632 ,757 
Decrease in Special, Voluntary or 

Contingency Reserve 2,976,740 
Total Surplus Gains | 28,838,982 


34,404, 296 
—9,174,810 


Losses in Surplus from: 
Dividend declared to Policyholders. 
Increase in Special, Voluntary or 
Contingency Reserve 


$35,431,940 
6,472,210 








Total Surplus Loss 41,904,150 
Increase in Surplus during 1933. ._|—13 ,065,168 
Net Senpies at the end of year 97 ,040 ,990 

Ratios | 

Ratio to Underwriting Income Earned: 
Losses Incurr: . | 30.0 
Adjustment Expenses Incurred. 1.1 
Underwriting E Incurred. 29.5 
Underwriting Profit... jam +39.4 





remittances from the home 
7 Includes $10,686,869 net 
$430,499 


* Includes $716,003 net 
offices of foreign companies 
remittances to home offices of foreign companies, 


paid to policyholders, $250,000 stock dividends paid and 
$400,000 liquidation dividend. tf Includes $45,097 in- 
terest declared to owners of guaranty capital. 








found against the contingency of dam- 
age caused by stolen aircraft, which 
would not be covered by the insurance 
policy, so long as it is attached to the 
owner or hirer and not to the aircraft 
itself. 

These are the main provisions as 
regards compulsory insurance, but the 
various parts of the report dealing with 


control of aircraft, pilots, gliding, etc., 
will, of course, be of considerable im- 
portance to insurers. It is proposed 
to set up an Air Registration Board 
based upon the Joint Aviation Advisory 
Committee of Lloyds Register and the 
British Corporation Register, which 
should supervise and recommend cer- 
tificates of airworthiness. 








Fire Company Reports for First Six Months of 1934 


















































] | T 
S | | | tI | | Dividends | Und | Und 
7 , , , oluntary | ividends nder- nder- 
. we Seem | Total Unearned and Net | | Paid writing writing 
. | Capital | Admitted | Premium Net | Conting’y | Premiums| Total Losses Expenses | to Stock- | Income Losses Expenses 
Paid- ap | Assets Reserve Surplus | Reserve | Written | Income Paid Paid holders Earned | Incurred | Incurred 
| 3 ‘| 3 by $ ? $ | | $ 3 £ $ $ $ 
Agricultural Ins., Watertown... .| 3,000,000)11,553,926) 4,814,035) 2,478,945) 250,673) 2,599,851) 2,898,119) 1,360, 968} 1,251,485 144,000) 2,588,637) 1,255,188) 1,239,659 
Albany Insurance, New York... .| 1,000,000} 2,192,731 528, 235 586, 761 f42,004 247,766; 303,908 130, 246] 149,370 25, 000 u u u 
American Auto Fire, St. Louis 300,000) 1,833,822) 572,444) 672,343) | 613,428} 671,209) 231, 289 190, 120 15,000} 518,596) 210,817) 260,613 
Amer. Home Fire Assur., N.Y.. 1,000,000) 2,768,025 329,814) 1,063,948) 40,126) 192,872 233, 125 113,121; 119,347 ; .| —30,871 134,002 118, 849 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City.| 200,000) ~ 677,071 24,344) 452,482)... 15,731 30,584 606 16, 195 4,000 18, 628 615 15,327 
| 
Bankers & Shippers Ins., N. Y. 1,000, 000) 4,974,109) 2,475,979) 1,120,902) 85,863) 1,492,039) 1,603,104 726,945 707, 982 54,000 10,850} 624,711 689, 060 
Birmingham Fire Ins., Birming 300,000] 1,096,297 258, 892 493,244) 12,326! 131,893 149,355 59,356 1,478 15,000 3,625 67,017 61,423 
ton Insurance, Boston a 3,000, 000) 20,368,618) 4,629, 829/10, 161,606)... | 2,619,634) 3,020,354 1,238,126) 1,417,244 252,600) 2,589,387) 1,269,239] 1,227,757 
Buffalo Insur: ance, Buffalo. . 1,000,000) 6,609,065) 2,137,379) 1,869,049) 1,157,178) 1,072,406} 1,208,391 403 , 943 20,610 60, 000 u 438, 148 u 
Camden Fire Ins. Assn., Camden.| 2,000, 000|11,251,085| 4,369, 893 5,658, 200) 434, 150) 2,379,577| 2,651,456) 1,213,989) 1,125,852) 200,000 56,932) 1,146,460) 1,125,852 
City of New York Fire, N. Y. 1,500,000) 5,363,604) 1,503,959) 1,192,563) 190, 884 964, 230) 1,049,714 433 , 832 424, 832 75,000 42,903 450,769 422,161 
Eagle Fire Co. of N.Y., New York! 1,000,000} 2,619,532) 447,511] 1,089,543 208,824) ' 265,377 85,937} 124,155).......... 208,830F 91,405) 105,787 
East and West Ins., New Haven.| 1,000,000] 2,827,611 467,793) 1,197,586 203 , 256) 109, 736 SEES és cecnces 219,612) 103,602) 114,432 
Empire State Ins., Watertown 1,000,000) 2,799,434) 530,242) 1,206,087) 530,242) 259, 137| 8, 8! 134,949} 690, 697 241,616} 116,041) 105,662 
Fid. & Guar Fire Corp., Balti 1,000,000) 4,653,859) 2,456,459 938, 548| 10,650) 1,517,237) 1, 575, 212 654, 610 833, 187 1,382,916} 585,011 803, 751 
| | 
Fire Assn. of Phila., Philadelphia} 2,000, 000/18, 491,161] 8,811,185) 6,043, 223] aa 4,774, 499| 5,103,781} 1,909,328) 2,289,427) 199,907 50,739) 1,853,305) 2,213,427 
ilton Fire, New York. . 500,000) 1,797,422 61,355} 201,356) 124,409) 20,566} 105,059 23,535 BR . 49, 870 18,577 89, 
Northern Assur. Co., Ltd., N.Y..| $400,000] 7,879,383] 3,732,448] 2,973, 688 ..| 1,801,622) 2,019,101} 915,732) 1,070,974 nd 1,768,172) 828,971) 1,001,301 
ies Old Colony Insurance, Boston 1,000,000) 7,985,612) 1,423,725) 5,021,063 783,858} 964, sr 394,013} +365. 888 40,000} 753,533} 370,402) 331,107 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond. . 608, 608) 2,403,838} 596,376 1,065, 793} 162,815} 251,102) 306, 997] 185,097} 151,431 15, 000 84,438} 132,034 142, 653 
{ l | 




















ee tStatutory deposit. w Unavailable. f Includes $19,280 other Reserves. 
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A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 





Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 


Charleston, or Huntington? 


Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 


Glad to furnish full information. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















































35th 
Anniversary Special 


To celebrate its 35th Anniversary, 
National introduced the 35th Anni- 
versary Special—an endowment if 
the insured lives; an ordinary life 
if he dies, returning a large per- 
centage of the premium to the 
beneficiary. 

Convertible to lower premium 
form at will without examination. 
Special reserve permits the use of 
money without interest payment 
and without decreasing the face of 
the policy. Details on request. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


118 llth Street Des Moines, Iowa 














MODERN PLANS 
OF INSURANCE 


Salary Savings Insurance 


Attractive literature and 
contract plans are avail- 
able to Atlantic represen- 
tatives for writing this de- 
sirable form of insurance 


in business organizations. 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 
ANGUS O. SWINK WM. H. HARRISON 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


— 
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N the front cover of this issue 

appears a picture of the door- 

way which leads to the execu- 
tive offices of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York City. These 
offices are on the seventh floor of the 
present Manhattan Life building at 
654 Madison Avenue, well and pleas- 
antly situated near Central Park to 
the West and Park Avenue to the East. 
The building, into which the company 
moved in 1928 after having spent eighty 
of its eighty-four years of existence in 
lower Manhattan, is a handsome struc- 
ture, twenty-two stories in height, with 
a limestone facade, a spacious entrance 
hall with walls of Battacino marble. 
Arched ceilings lend interior spacious- 
ness and the corridors have high marble 
wainscotting and terrazzo floors. 

The old building which the Manhat- 
tan Life had occupied at 66 Broadway 
for many years was, at the time of its 
erection, the largest structure on Man- 
hattan Island. People from all parts 
of the world went downtown in New 
York to see it and it was extensively 
written about in publications both here 
and abroad. A feature of the old 66 
Broadway building was that it was the 
first skyscraper to be erected on the 
principle of caissons down through 
solid rock. 

The present Manhattan Life struc- 
ture is a worthy successor to the old 


and embodies beauty and convenience. 
Office efficiency has been a paramount 
consideration and the executive offices 
on the seventh floor bespeak this. Sur- 
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Board of Directors’ Room 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


FVNVNTUNVASHTAHUOEUUGUAAUU UU 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance 
Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


INMNLAUHUONUSDVOLASHAAOL ALARA 


rounding the executive entrance hal! 
are the: 

Directors’ Room together with the 
offices of the President, Thomas E. 
Lovejoy; Vice-President, Frank D. 
Kirven; Secretary, Alfred P. McMur- 
trie; General Counsel, Philip J. Ross; 
Superintendent of Agencies, Frank K. 
Kohler and Superintendent of Field 
Service, Vincent W. Edmondson. 

President Lovejoy is the seventh man 





to hold this position during the Man- 


hattan Life’s eighty-four years of 
operation. 

The sixth floor houses the Actuarial 
Department—Walter N. Stanley, the 
Actuary, joined the Manhattan as a 
young man and has been with it ever 
since, a period of over forty years. 
Bennett D. Studley is Assistant Ac- 
tuary. In addition there are also the 
Life Claims Department of which 
Harry M. Doremus is Superintendent; 
Disability Claims Department, in 
charge of Harvey R. Halsey, Assistant 
Secretary; also Accounting Division, 
Hollerith Machine room, Mailing De- 
partment, Conservation Department 
and Home Office Premium Collection 
Department. 

On getting out at the fifth floor to 
the left are the offices of the Medical 
Director—Dr. G. Holbrook Barber. In 
this suite there are also the laboratory 
and examination room together with 
a waiting room. Also on the Madison 
Avenue side and adjoining the Medical 
Director’s suite is the Inspection De- 
partment in which all matters relating 
to reports and al] card records are kept 
and where applications are put through 
the preliminary and final stages before 
being passed on to the Policy Issue De- 
partment. 

Between the Inspection and Policy 
Issue Departments is the filing vault in 
which all completed application papers, 
ete., are kept. The Policy Issue De- 
partment immediately adjoins. In this 


>? 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Nat'l Fraternal Congress 
Meets in Atlantic City 


C. B. Robbins, President of Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Brings 
Greetings From That Organ- 
ization 
The National Fraternal Congress met 

at Atlantic City this week. The annual 

convention was largely attended and 
nationally known speakers addressed 
the conference,. Prominent among these 
was Colonel Charles B. Robbins, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
bringing greetings from the legal re- 
serve life insurance companies. Col. 

Robbins emphasized the importance of 

the fraternal societies in America in 

his address, which is given in part as 
follows: 


The importance of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress in this great institution 
is shown by the fact that your organi- 
zation has over four and one-half mil- 
lion members, with four billions of in- 
surance in force; that your members 
have assets of nearly seven hundred 
millions and a surplus of twenty-four 
millions, and that during the year 1933 
they received one hundred thirty-four 
millions and disbursed one hundred 
twelve millions. Even in these days of 
staggering sums, your membership is 
carrying an important part of the obli- 
gations assumed by life insurance or- 
ganizations. Money you hold represents 
security for the protection of millions 
of our fellow citizens. 

The institution of life insurance has 
done and is doing more to smooth the 
path of life and to bring sunshine and 
comfort into homes desolated by death 
than any other institution in America. 
It has passed triumphantly through 
this time of financial stress, and its 
record has demonstrated the wisdom of 
its managers in investments of the 
peoples’ money. It is true that losses 
have occurred, securities have depreci- 
ated in value and, in so many of the 
companies, inability of the mortgagor 
to pay interest on farm mortgages has 
resulted in a serious loss of income, but 
I firmly believe that fertile farm land 
is the basis of our national wealth and 
will, in time, resume its supremacy as 
security for loans. Droughts, chinch 


(Concluded on page 21) 


New General American 
Life Medical Director 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment 
of Dr. James H. Ready as head of the 
medical department of the General 
American Life. Dr. Ready will be suc- 
ceeded as assistant medical director by 
Lloyd C. Miller, who has been chief 
medical examiner for the company since 
it took over the business of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company. 

Dr. Ready is a graduate of the St. 
Louis University Medical School and 
took his pre-medical course of study at 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., and the Creighton University 
High School, Omaha, Neb. He spent 
his internship as an assistant surgeon 
in the Reserve Hospital Corps, U. S. 
Public Health Service, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

As head of the medical department 
of the General American Life, Dr. 
Ready succeeds Dr. James E. Bee, who 
has resigned to accept a position with 
another insurance company. 























PIERCE 


P. GH 


Recently appointed general agent of the 
Traveler’s Health & Accident Department 
in Philadelphia. Formerly he represented 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company in the same city. Mr. Pierce 
has the distinction of having been the first 
Connecticut General Life general agent 
in the City of Philadelphia. 
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Life Company Results 


In Connecticut In '33 


Group Coverage Sharply Ip. 
creased; Three Local Com. 
panies Among Six Largest 
Producers of New Ordinary 


A marked increase in new group 
life insurance written in Connecti- 
cut in 1933 by the 45 life insurance 
companies licensed to operate in this 
state is shown in the annual report of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
covering the 1933 business of the life 
companies, a summary of which was 
given out today by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham. 

Life insurance of all kinds—ordinary, 
industrial and group—written on the 
lives of Connecticut residents in 1933 
amounted to $281,687,998, compared 
with a total of $289,378,289 written in 
1932. 

New ordinary life insurance issued to 
Connecticut residents last year totaled 
$148,177,372, a decrease of $10,578,014 
from the 1932 total, or 6.66 per cent. 

New industrial life insurance written 
in 1933 in Connecticut totaled $102, 
866,050, compared with $105,843,187 is- 
sued in 1932, a decrease of $2,977,137, 
or 2.81 per cent. 

New group life insurance written in 
Connecticut in 1933 totaled $30,644,576, 
an increase of $5,864,860, or 23.67 per 
cent, over the amount written in 1932. 

The Connecticut companies wrote 
17.58 per cent of all the ordinary life 
insurance issued in Connecticut in 1933 
and at the end of the year had 25.80 
per cent of such insurance in force in 
Connecticut. They wrote 9.59 per cent 
of the total ordinary life insurance 
written throughout the country by all 
the reporting companies in 1933, and 
on Dec. 31, 1933, had 11.62 per cent of 
the total ordinary life insurance in 
force in all the companies. 

The Connecticut companies, as of 
Dec. 31, 1933, had 36.04 per cent of the 
group insurance in force in the report- 
ing companies, and 72.56 per cent of 
the group business in force in Con- 
necticut. 

A drop in mortgage loans and an in- 
crease in bonds held by the reporting 
companies are shown by an analysis of 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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New Investment Fields 
May Open Up This Fall 

Investment officers of the Provident 
Mutual Life do not believe that any- 
thing is to be gained at this time by a 
discussion of the investment problem 
confronting all the life companies. 

They are, however, somewhat opti- 
mistic in the hope that fall will find 
some new investment fields opening. 

The company points out that bonds 
today are higher than at any time with- 
in thirty years. The company is neces- 
sarily increasing its cash surplus be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient good in- 
vestments. However, these officers de- 
clared, they have been rather fortunate 
in securing some good blocks of invest- 
ments, although they have been in 
small blocks and not in large blocks as 
in the past. 

Asked whether the Federal Securities 
Act had had anything to do with creat- 
ing this situation, the company replied 
that it might have slowed things up a 
bit at first. It then pointed out that 
two “feelers” have gone out in the form 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroads issues and that they are 
meeting with success. 

However, one of the officers of the 
company asserted, there is no new 
money needed at this time. Much of 
the issues coming out, or about to come 
out, are mainly for refinancing. There 
will be no real demand for new money, 
he believes, until the major industries 
start. Once this happens, both busi- 
ness and investment conditions will 
start improving. Although, he admit- 
ted, the low interest rate at present is 
very beneficial to the debtor. 

For the first six months of 1934, the 
Provident Mutual reported $40,397,791 
in new insurance, an increase of 14.9 
per cent over last year’s. These figures 
however, are exclusive of annuities. 
Had annuities been included, the total 
increase would have been 32 per cent. 


Manager for Fidelity Mutual 


C. Brainerd Metheny has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity, effective Aug. 15. 
Mr. Metheny attended Geneva College, 
graduating in 1911. Since 1919 life in- 
surance has engaged his attention. Fol- 
lowing his retirement from the U. S. 
Army Air Service in which he enlisted 
in April, 1917, Mr. Metheny became 
associated with the Equitable of Iowa, 
and became a district supervisor at 
Pittsburgh under General Agent H. S. 
Sutphen in 1924. Mr. Metheny was 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 


The table below shows the life insurance business transacted in several 
states in 1933. The totals have been compiled from data which is to appear in 
the forthcoming edition of the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK published by 
The Spectator Company. This publication contains a record of all business writ- 
ten by each company in each state. Totals for Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine and Massachusetts ap- 
peared in The Spectator, issue of Aug. 9. Totals for Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico 
and New York appeared in The Spectator, issue of Aug. 16. Totals for additional 
states will appear in the next issue of The Spectator. 


Life Insurance By States—Summaryt 








Insurance 

in Force 
Dec. 31, 1932 

North Carolina Ordinary $986,924,658 
Group ....c- 77,373,710 - 

Industrial ... 187,228,096 

North Dakota Ordinary ‘ 237,888,565 
GO: scsccce 5,698,582 

Industrial 204,557 

Ohio Ordinary .... 4,672,828,723 
GD a cacees 580,184,938 

Industrial 1,103,655,732 

Oklahoma Ordinary .... 807,344,602 
GON odctccs 121,690,100 

Industrial 74,814,257 

Oregon Ordinary .... 570,749,639 
ee 41,210,412 

Industrial 34,969,060 

Pennsylvania Ordinary 6,594,673,735 
ee 1,056,629,509 

Industrial 2,010,142,107 

Rhode Island Ordinary 499,087,918 
CD wcnevcs 25,117,216 

Industrial 214,054,417 

South Carolina Ordinary .. 420,800,678 
CO cascades 35. ,280 

Industrial 134,845,866 

South Dakota Ordinary 258,406,217 
WG: niscose 5,418,682 

Industrial 192,615 

Tennessee Ordinary 919,484,630 
ee 114,053,070 

Industrial 176,611,852 





Insurance Premiums Losses Insurance 
Written Received Incurred in Force 
in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 Dec. 31, 1933 

$99,924,159 $24,664,536 $11,996,939 $819,893,887 

23,754,053 797,601 669,142 73,786,314 

82 8,524,417 1,880,142 208,870,520 
6,134,514 1,792,859 222,195,018 

58,733 48,350 6,520,896 

14,364 6,418 1,652 177,105 
431,344,244 148,929,822 653,897,644 4,424,788,900 

167,460,484 6,148,911 5,068,289 609,254,373 

313,903,478 46,382,871 10,088,657 1,092,210,904 

101,059,978 25,369,763 6,930,847 763,047,742 

18,048,436 1,054,525 889,229 119,086,659 

39,438,317 2,487,078 534,978 77,915,513 

54,037,461 17,271,264 5,169,069 536,567,423 

10,579,981 614,285 455,511 41,935,230 
6,990,738 1,546,036 229,365 34,492,776 

656,453,908 200,979,318 82,806,222 6,341,954,207 

145,099,404 11,985,900 8,893,784 1,003,939,072 

465,546,410 83,681,428 20,679,041 2,014,683,277 

51,766,661 15,454,710 6,662,084 479,917,099 
7,047,006 328,622 273,898 28,217,162 

49,402,337 9,547,386 2,516,905 209,715,386 

47,092,358 10,875,874 8,149,259 398,582,936 

14,387,190 384,530 561,776 35,560,220 

125,705,315 5,702,765 1,772,956 158,922,259 

25,822,064 6,415,491 1,669,340 240,849,020 
1,055,389 60,666 27,296 4,785,994 

15,582 9,323 5,273 191,115 

114,697,883 24,613,969 16,048,818 851,856,564 

29,860,875 1,329,008 1,351,783 110,778,928 

144,074,759 6,829,352 1,970,172 186,211,394 


;Data taken from the 1934 edition of the “Life Insurance Year Book,”’ published by the 


Spectator Company. 








twice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Beaver Falls, Pa. He is also 
a past president of the Kiwanis Club 
there. 


St. Louis Notes 


L. H. Nick, formerly with the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been appointed 
general agent for the continental As- 
surance Company of Chicago in East 
St. Louis. 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis is taking its summer va- 
cation. It will resume the regular 
monthly meetings on Oct. 18. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20—Members 
of the local agency of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont who 
are planning to attend the annual con- 
vention of the company at the home 
offices in Montpelier, Vt., on Aug. 28, 
29 and 30 include Fred Rench, general 


agent, and H. Arch Moores, Elmer 
Meier and Clyde Nelmann, special 
agents. 


John L. Kelly, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Continental Assur- 





ance Company, reports that his office 
paid-for production in July was 23 per 
cent ahead of July, 1923. The accident 
and health business of the office shows 
a 92 per cent gain. 


United Life and Accident's 
Six Months’ Report 


In the Aug. 2 issue of The Spectator, 
the total payments to policyholders and 
the total disbursements of the United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Concord, N. H., for the first six 
months of 1934 were incorrectly 
quoted. The total payments to policy- 
holders for the first half of this year 
were $530,634, instead of $792,845, as 
shown in The Spectator. The total dis- 
bursements were $795,133, instead of 
$1,822,856. 


New Section Organized 


The Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters has organized an office 
management section with Jack D. Mc- 
Spadden as chairman. The section will 
sponsor a course as offered by the Life 
Management Association open to agents 
and employees of life agencies. 
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Writes Millions of Business 
on Members of One Family 


H. Preston Reynolds, manager of the 
Liverpool branch of the Canada Life, 
who has completed 20 years’ service 
with that company, has demonstrated 
convincingly that it is very much worth 
while to pay close attention to the fam- 
ily history of applicants as disclosed in 
medical reports completed with a view 
te getting names of prospects. 

Following this method of prospecting, 
Mr. Reynolds produces a very large vol- 
ume of business. In one family alone, 
during the past six years, he has placed 
approximately a million dollars of life 
insurance protection. 

The first policy was placed in 1928 
on the life of the father of the family 
and others have been added subsequent- 
ly. The other policies are on the lives 
of six sons, ages varying from 19 to 34. 





Opening Meeting 
Sans Addresses 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will start its 1934-35 sea- 
son with something new—an afternoon 
and evening at a country club with the 
only thing barred being speeches. 

The association will hold the affair 
at the Llanerch Country Club on Sept. 
14. The program being arranged by 
J. Elerick Willing of the State Mutual 
Life, chairman of the affair, includes 
golf, with a kickers’ handicap and 
prizes; baseball, a tug-of-war, quoits, 
cards and a dinner in the evening. 

The first luncheon-meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held in October, with 
Vice-president Gray of the Prudential, 
as the speaker. A smoker is scheduled 
for December. 

The meetings this season will all be 
luncheons, as they are more popular 
with the agents. In addition, the at- 
tendance at the luncheons in the past 
was larger than that at the dinner- 
meetings. 


Still In There Fighting! 


The Birmingham, Ala., Association 
of Life Underwriters which last year 
captured first honors in membership 
gain in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has come back again 
this year to win third place in member- 
ship increase. 

The membership award, based on per- 
centage increase, was awarded the 


Birmingham club last year when its 
membership increased from 85 June 30, 
1932, to 257 June 30, 1933. 


European Vacations 


Alfred B. Levy, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York, 
will sail from New York next week for 
a month’s vacation in England. Ralph 
Englesman, of the Penn Mutual, in 
New York, is another life insurance 
man spending the month of August 
abroad. 


Grant Taggart Leads 


Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., 
three times a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, won the presidency 
of the California-Western State Life El] 
Capitan Club by producing the largest 
volume of paid business during the club 
year ended June 30. 


Officer, Call a Cop! 


The Provident Mutual Life home of- 
fice in Philadelphia was given a real 
hold-up scare the other morning when 
bandit chasers, motorcycle police and 
patrolmen from four station houses con- 
verged on the building. However, the 


— 


Widow Loses $15,000 
on Surrendered Policy 


Being convinced he was sure of long 
life because of the old age his parents 
had enjoyed and assuming that he 
didn’t need the life insurance he had 
purchased, a Canada Life policyholder 
recently persisted in surrendering h’s 
$15,000 policy despite every possible ef- 
fort put forth to persuade him to keep 
it in force. 

The surrender check was delivered 
to him on June 15 last. Twenty days 
later, July 5, when returning from a 
week-end visit to his summer home, this 
policyholder was drowned, through a 
motor accident, when in passing a 
truck, his car ran off the side of the 
road into the river. 








police found that there had been no 
robbery attempt and that no money 
was missing. 

A short circuit had set off one of the 
burglar alarms. This, flashed on the 
board of the private protective associa- 
tion guarding the building, immediate. 
ly was relayed to the police for action. 
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Unique Presentation 
Clinched Hard Sale 


A representative of the Canada Life 
in San Antonio, Tex., has been unable 


to close a certain prospect. After 
many negotiations and changes, a 
twelve year endowment was _ issued. 


Realizing that he had a particularly 
dificult prospect to deal with, he re- 
hearsed carefully the exact way in 
which he would deliver the contract. 

First he handed the prospect a letter 
addressed to his son. It was a clever 
letter, telling how in the difficult years 
of the depression, the father had begun 
this savings plan because he realized 
the value of a college education. 

“The boy can’t understand this let- 
ter,” said Mr. Prospect. “He’s too 
young. But in the spring of 1946,” 
replied the salesman, “when he is ready 
for college he will understand the let- 
ter.” He then handed the prospect a 
chart showing cost of education at two 
Texan universities, and how the money 
could be provided by life insurance. 

The contract was then laid open on 
the desk with the endorsement open. 
Mr. Prospect read it through, then he 
reached for his check book, remarking, 
“Well, this is what I’ve been looking 
for for three years. I guess you want 
a check.” 


Old Policyholder 
Business Increasing 

An analysis completed by the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., that for the 
first six months of 1934 the amount of 
insurance sold to old policyholders is 
140 per cent of that purchased in 1933. 
The figure shows an increased 
fidence in insurance, an increased buy- 
ing power, and indicates that an agent 
may now expect a substantial amount 
of his from this 


shows 


con- 


new business source. 


Homicide in Arkansas 


Arkansas had 326 homicides and four 
electrocutions during 1933, Dr. W. B. 
Grayson, head of the State Health De- 
partment, disclosed in the annual report 
of the Vital Statistics Bureau, just 
completed. 

Of the killings, 150 were white and 
176 were negroes. The total was an 
increase of 29 over the 1932 total of 
297. Two Negroes were electrocuted in 
1932. There were 117 suicides, and 156 
in 1932, 
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15 Trail Blazers 
NEW YORK AND OHIO 


We have 15 territories in New 
York and Ohio where we 
want to place district mana- 
gers. Before you inquire about 
our proposition write for a 
copy of our monthly bulletin 
the ‘Trail Blazer,"’ so you can 
see who 
we are. 


hina 4 Address: 


BUFFALO MUTUAL E. Parker 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Waggoner 


Supt. of Agents 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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California-Western States 
Production Leaders Meet 
California-Western States Life’s El 
Capitan Club, leading producers’ or- 
ganization, will hold its 1934 convention 
at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Cal. 
Seventy-five fieldmen who qualified un 
der the rules will gather there Aug. 27 
for a three-day series of conferences 
with home office representatives. The 
program includes a social meeting Mon- 
day evening, a half-day session Tuesday 
devoted exclusively to club business, and 
half-day Wednesday and 
Thursday for business discussions by 
home office men and others. The clos- 
ing event will be a dinner meeting 
Thursday, with President O. J. Lacy as 
host. The mid-year conference of man- 
agers and general agents will be held 
on Friday morning and 
tended by 20 agency leaders. 


Canada Life Has 
"Millionaires" Club 

Stressing the idea of keeping business 
in force at a recent regional convention 
of the Canada Life, S. C. McEvenue, 
agency superintendent of that company, 
introduced for the first time a large 
group of of the field force, 
each of whom had at least a million 
dollars business in force. The total! 
business represented by these producers 
would of itself equal that of many a 
substantial young company. 

While many of the representatives in 
the group have long service records 
with the Canada Life, there are a num- 
ber who have qualified in a short period 
and whose connection with the company 
has been comparatively recent. 


sessions 
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AS I LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


years ago, when I was 

new to what we men in the trade 
like to call insurance journalism, I re- 
ceived a teriffic kick out of seeing “my” 
paper quoted in a foreign journal. As 
the boy grew older, and as the foreign 
reprints both from The Spectator and 
other American insurance magazines 
became a more familiar sight, the ex- 
citement toned down a bit, but I still 
feel that it is a great compliment to 
the insurance business of this country 
rest of the world reads our 
It implies, dis- 
(and this is said without in- 


| tended braggadocio), that in America 


will be at- ! 


is to be found life insurance leadership. 
as oe * 


LL of this national modesty is lead- 
A ing right up to the idea of ex- 
ercising personal egoism, sadly in need 
of nourishment, by the process of bask- 
ing in reflected glory. From G.O.P. 
Box, C. 136, Perth, Western Australia, 
comes a letter to The Spectator read- 
ing in part as follows: “On page 119 
cf your issue of May 19, 1934, under 
the heading of ‘As I Live,’ by Frank 
Ellington, I noticed that Mr. Theodore 
M. Riehle had contributed an article to 
the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
‘Is Selling a Career?’ I would, ac- 
cordingly, be pleased if you would ar- 
range to forward me a copy of the par- 
ticular publication... .” etc., and signed 
by Herbert C. Elsner. What I mean is 
(I’m always coining phrases!) it’s a 
small world, after all. 


* 7 


ATURALLY, our 

from Down Under has received a 
personal reply and our most energetic 
efforts will be devoted to the task of ob- 
taining a copy of the issue in question, 
despite the fact that we realize the 
Herculean difficulties involved in ob- 
taining a four-months-old copy of the 
Tribune of indefinite date. Formerly, 
I read every morning The Conning 
Tower, by F. P. A., in that newspaper 
and I learned through these columns 
that obtaining back numbers in which 
certain poems and special articles ap- 
peared was a job not to be sneezed at. 
However, in this case it shall be done. 
As for the moment, the objective has 
been achieved. I’ve not allowed this 
echo from half around the world to go 
unheard by the other half. (Letter 
from Admiral Byrd follows next week.) 


correspondent 
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Report of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1934 
(See Below Supplementary Exhibit of Insurance Written and in Force) 
=—— = = —— 
| | Surplus | 
Six } to Policy- 
| Months | Total holders Payments Total 
COMPANY AND LOCATION Ending | Admitted Capital (Including Premium Total to Policy- Disburse- 
| June 30 Assets Stock Capital) | Income Income holders ments 
$ $ -_ $ $ $ $ 
Aetna Life, Hartford | 1934 | 458,674,192 15,000,000) *24,398,815) u 61,501,275 u 56 ,078, 499 
1933u | | | | 
American Citizens, Columbus, O. 1934 149,545 100 , 000) 16,442 14, 487| 17,981 1,396) 12,725 
1933 143 , 704) 100 , 000} 17 , 966) 10,741) 13,959 1,960 10,702 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Col.. 1934 312,076 150 ,000) 200 , 680} 63 ,038) 72,680 17 ,692 57 978 
1933 280 , 950) 140 , 520 204 , 856) 55,965) 67 ,665 7,428 44,473 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia. . 1934 99,783,189; Mutual 5,954,294 6,670,501) 9,570,395 6,610,519 8 ,627 ,613 
1933 98 , 663 , 657) Mutual 6 ,037 ,516 6,760 , 126) 9,417,790 6 , 887 ,079 8 , 661 , 695 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha... 1934 17,123,822} Mutual 2,975,966 1,601 , 665) 2,103, 387| 1,158,624) 1,812,730 
1933u | Mutual | 
Gulf States Security, Dallas 1934 2,433 ,619) 591 , 900) 225,758 484 , 504) 649 , 859) 334,520) 595,741 
1933 2,104,720 417 ,000) 69 ,724 460 , 288) 517, 148) 181,472 431,759 
Liberty National, Birmingham, Ala... 1934 2,451,914! 209 , 145) 382,910 661 , 084) 735,116) 239 | 667| 622,578 
1933 2,277,942 215,955) 391,328) 582,234 654,088 244 616) 577 , 590 
Security Plan Life, St. Paul... 1934 24,129) 16 ,000) 6,276 6,320 6,708} None 4,976 
1933 22,889 16,000) 5/649) 1,510) 1 » 763} None 1,768 
Western Union, Lincoln, Neb.. 1934 148,014 100 , 000} 114,853 10, 180) 26,736 None 23,173 
| 1933. | 








SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF FIRST SIX MONTHS REPORTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Showing Different Classes of Insurance Written and in Force 


| 





INSURANCE IN Force June 30 


Six INSURANCE WRITTEN First Six Montus 
Months AS a = : aa — ees _ sae = —— 
Company AND LOCATION Ending | | 
June 30 Ordinary Industrial Group Total | Ordinary Industrial Group | Total 
| | $ $ | $ $ $ | $ $ | $ 
American Citizens, Columbus | 1934 | 201 . 20) | 291,839 1, 132,683} oy 
1933 143 ,371 143,371 848 ,023) 8,023 
Bankers Union, Denver | 1934 790,079) 790,079] 3,638,492) 3,638 , 492 
| 1933 420, 940) 420,940 3,194,929] | 3,194,929 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia. . } 1934 13,724,979 13,724,979 367 ,044, 920) | 367 ,044,920 
1933 10,976,383 | | 10,976,383) 387,782,291) | | 387,782,291 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha. . 1934 6,409 ,397 T6, 409,397) 118,547,488 118, 547 , 488 
1933u 
Gulf States Security, Dallas. . | 1934 3,997 ,325 | 3,997 ,325 34,312,550] 3,822,956] 38,135,506 
| 1933 | 1,440,796 1,440,796} 31,019,895] | 3,550,400) 34,570,295 
Liberty National, Birmingham. 1934 3,125,281} 12,500,248) 15,625,529) 22,827,561) 17,374,635) 40 , 202,196 
| 1933 2,232,666) 10,952,035) 13,184,701} 22,037,563) 15,063,732) 37,101,295 
Western Union, Lincoln, Neb. 1934 | 340 , 500) | 340 , 500 578 ,324| 578 , 324 
1933u | 
| 


i 





- —_—— = — = 


* Excluding $6,500,000 contingency reserve. 


| 




















+ Excluding revivals and increases. wu Unavailable. 








CALIFORNIA NEWS BRIEFS 


The American National Insurance 
Company has opened an ordinary of- 
fice in Oakland, Cal., with A. C. Weber 
in charge as district manager, accord- 
ing to the announcement of E. C. Nor- 
man, manager for Northern California. 





After advising the California Insur- 
ance Department of its intention to 
withdraw from the state, the Sentinel 
Life of Kansas City has asked that the 
matter be held in abeyance until the 
board of directors could consider the 
necessary requirements. 


J. P. Kent of Oakland, Cal., led the 
entire United States agency force of 
the Sun Life and was second high man 
world-wide in volume of personal paid 
business during the production month 
between June 12 and July 12. He pro- 
duced and paid for $116,000 during the 
month. 


W. H. Wraith and R. E. Watson, for 
many years successful personal pro- 
ducers and joint managers at San 
Francisco for the California State Life 
and later the California-Western States 
Life, have been appointed general 
agents for the Occidental Life in San 
Francisco. Offices have been estab- 
lished at 485 California Street. 


Andrew Hansen has been appointed 
general agent at Long Beach, Cal., for 
the Massachusetts Indemnity. He was 
a former personal producer of the 
Provident Life and Accident at Los An- 
geles. 


R. O. 
Park and Samuel L. 


Mendenhall of Huntington 
Noble of Long 


Beach have been appointed special rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio State Life and 
will be associated with the company’s 
Los Angeles office. 





The Arthur J. Hill, California agency 
of the State Life of Indiana, led the 
company’s entire United States field for 
business during July, and also showed 
an increase of 25 per cent in volume 
over the preceding month. A. Leslie 
Aron of San Francisco was the leading 
producer. 


Ban Robison has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Occidental Life at 
Long Beach, Calif., according to I. C. 
Cunningham, division manager of 
Southern California of the company. 
Mr. Robison was formerly with the Los 
Angeles agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 


Myron S. Wall, of the San Francisco 
agency The Travelers Life, has been 
awarded the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter by the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 
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National Fraternal may hope to — ——- ~y the Life Company Results 

° present outlook. To lose faith in in- : — i 
Congress Meeting stitutions that have built the nation is In Connecticut in °33 


(Concluded from page 16) 


bugs, grasshoppers and agricultural ex- 
perts may hurt the farming industry, 
but they cannot destroy it. 

A more serious development of the 
last few years is the persistent and 
growing idea of general repudiation of 
indebtedness. It seems to me it is high 
time that we get back to the ideals and 
principles of the founders of this Re- 
public as they are expressed in the 
Constitution of the United States, that 
an obligation to pay back money bor- 
rowed from another is a sacred obliga- 
tion, that it is a matter of honor and 
not one to be disregarded when the 
clouds of depression cast their shadows 
over the land. 

Instead of continuous talk of encour- 
aging everyone to repudiate his obliga- 
tions in whole or in part, which is 
nothing more or less than dishonesty 
let us stress that there is a moral as 
well as a legal obligation to repay. 
If people are taught to disregard 
obligations to repay money, how soon 
will they also disregard other obliga- 
tions, legal, moral, spiritual and fra- 
ternal, and the social and political sys- 
stem of government which has brought 
this country of ours from a wilderness 
to the most powerful nation of the 
world will crumble, and the disaster 
will bring our people to the same dread- 
ful condition to which social and pouti- 
cal experiments have brought other na- 
tions. In the great work of restoring 
the ideals of this Republic, the National 
Fraternal Congress can assume a lead- 
ing part. I am hopeful that you will 
do so. It would be a great service to 
this nation which we all love so well 
and of which we are so justly proud. 

As a people, we are depending more 
and more on a central government, not 
only to do our thinking, but to help us 
out of any difficulty in which we find 
ourselves. Such a course of action de- 
stroys individual effort and individual 
initiative—the two basic principles 
upon which our social and economic 
system has been built. Let us not aban- 
don them because this is a time of 
doubt and anxiety. Cycles of depression 
and of prosperity come and go, but his- 
tory teaches us that this nation has 
made a steady advance, in spite of its 
ups and downs. It has attained for its 
people more of the material things 
which bring enjoyment to life and, gen- 
erally a higher standard of living, than 
any other nation has ever attained, or 
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to assert that they have been wrong, 
and we all know what a mighty nation 
they have built. It is time we return 
to the faith of our fathers—the lessons 
of history are not to be ignored. Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
are just as important today as they 
were in the days of the birth of this 
Republic, and the Constitution of the 
United States has been the supreme 
safeguard in granting these rights to 
our people. Let us not invite disaster 
by repudiating them. 

The tremendous expenditures for re- 
lief by our city, state and national gov- 
ernment expenditures to which there is 
no end in sight, and which are plunging 
the nation deeper and deeper into debt, 
can be repaid only by taxation, and 
it will be taxation, not only of this 
generation, but of generations to come. 
Such taxation is a matter of serious 
concern to the sixty-five millions of 
people who have placed their savings 
in the hands of life insurance institu- 
tions. It will be only by the combined 
efforts of life insurance organizations 
that their accumulation will be saved 
from excessive taxation, and, in the 
meantime, let us reduce the burden by 
encouraging the spirit of fraternal 
helping of your brother as exemplified 
in your own great organization rather 
than depend on governmental doles. 
Let us have less paternalism and more 
fraternalism. 


Look for That 
Silver Lining 

One of the neatest brochures observed 
in a long while is “The Silver Lining,” 
issued by the Southland Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex., commemorating 
that company’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. The physical appearance of this 
booklet suggests a “three color job” 
but it is all done in silver and blue. 

Among the contributors are Harry L. 
Seay, president of the company; R. L. 
Daniels, chairman of the board of in- 
surance commissioners of Texas, and a 
number of outstanding leaders in busi- 
ness and finance in the home office city. 

A double page spread of congratula- 
tory telegrams is featured, together 
with photographs of agents who ex- 
celled in the “Silver Anniversary Con- 
test.” Lorry A. Jacobs, director of pub- 
lie relations for the company, designed 
the publication. 


(Concluded from page 16) 


the investments of the 45 reporting 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1933. Mort- 
gage loans and bonds held by the com- 
panies on that date were 31.62 and 
35.88 per cent respectively of their 
total admitted assets, as compared with 
34.83 and 34.53 per cent as of Dec. 
31, 1932. The percentage of stocks to 
total assets fell from 3.59 to 3.05 during 
1933, while that of real estate rose from 
3.62 to 5.35. 

On Dec. 31, 1933, mortgages and 
bonds were 19.51 and 41.84 per cent 
respectively of the total admitted as- 
sets of the Connecticut companies, while 
at the end of 1932 they were 22.42 and 
39.93 per cent. The percentage of 
stocks they owned to total assets de- 
creased from 5.05 at the end of 1932 
to 3.96 at the end of 1933. The per- 
centage of real estate owned by the 
Connecticut companies increased from 
5.59 to 7.42 per cent. 

The following companies were the 
leaders in new ordinary business issued 
in Connecticut in 1933: 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company . .$47,375,008 
Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America 22,955,596 


John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 10,362,142 
Travelers Insurance Com- 

pany . 7,161,562 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company 6,446,811 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 

pany 5,585,307 


Travelers Appointment - 


Harry W. Anderson, formerly man- 
ager of the life department of the 
Rockwood Company, general agents of 
The Travelers in Chicago, has been 
appointed agency assistant, life, acci- 
dent and group department of The 
Travelers, with headquarters at the 
home office in Hartford. 

Mr. Anderson is a native of Chicago. 
Shortly after he received his discharge 
from the army, in which he served with 
the 142d Infantry, part of the time 
overseas, he joined the Chicago branch 
office organization of The Travelers as 
a field assistant on Nov. 23, 1920. After 
completing his training course at the 
home office and a few months of field 
experience, he was transferred to the 
Rockwood Company, as assistant man- 
ager of its life department. In 1922, 
he was made manager. 
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Policies for Children... . 





The “Open Sesame” to the 
homes of the best prospects 











Agents offering the new Security Mutual Juvenile 
20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
are uncovering not only immediate sales on children, 
but adult clients as well. 


Cash and Loan values and Dividends make Security 
Mutual Juveniles of unusual interest to insurance 
minded people and the Payor Benefit clause is espe- 


—of any life insurance company 
comes out of the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of its agency staff and 
the public approval of complete, 
modernized service. This explains 
how this Company was able to 
produce 26% more paid business 


during the first six months of 1934 


The Greatest Asset 












cially appealing. 


Ask any General Agent or write 
for literature and rates. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 














THE LIFE AGENT’S 
| BRIEF 


1934 Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


















than in the corresponding period 


of 1933. 


There is opportunity for life 
underwriters of character under 
liberal first year commission and 


non-forfeitable renewal contracts. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
O. J. LACY, Pres. SACRAMENTO 














NOW 17's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks ip the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written, frank and straightforward. non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’’’ in selling life insurance 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off im 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
Cc be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 


A Cc Oo » Y Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. bw — 


Magazine of the Life Insurance : 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Arkansas Agency Wins 


Gordon H. Campbell of Little Rock, 
Ark. general agent in Arkansas for 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
was an honor guest of Aetna officials 
and representatives at a meeting held 
in Chicago recently. A silver plaque 
was awarded to the Compbell agency 
for first honors in a nation-wide sales 
contest held in July. The Campbell 
agency obtained a total of 205 applica- 
tions during the month. 


Metropolitan Meeting 
of Arkansas Agents 


Declaring that business conditions 
throughout the country are showing 
rapid improvement, J. H. Van Horn, 
of New York, agency supervisor for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
told 82 southern agents of the company 
at Hot Springs, Ark., that the Metro- 
politan had written $58,000,000 more in- 
surance during the past fiscal year than 
during the preceding year. Arkansas 
and Tennessee, he said, contributed 
$15,000,000 of the increase. 

Van Horn also announced that he 
had booked for the Arlington one of 
the largest conferences of insurance 
agents of the company to be held in 
recent years. More than 500 agents 
will attend a three-day session begin- 
ning Sept. 19, he said. 


Manhattan Life Doorway 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Department are handled not only the 
issuance of new policies, but all such 
matters as preparation of settlement 
option change of bene- 
ficiary, photographing of applications 
and other documents. 

Also on the fifth floor is the Supply 
rooms for 
valuabl« 


agreements, 


Department—also storage 
old correspondence and 
papers. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Manhattan Life was the first to issue 
an incontestible clause, which was done 
following a resolution of the board on 
March 8, 1864. The first incontestible 
clause of the Manhattan was after the 
policies had been five years old. 

The Manhattan also has the distinc- 
tion of having written the first group 
Policy in the United States, although 
at the present time it is not writing 
group coverage. This policy covered a 
cargo of coolies from a port in Asia 
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to their destination in the West Indies; 
covered 700 lives; was for a premium 
of $845, and the face of the policy was 
$21,000. The policy was dated Feb. 22, 
1854; the number was 2,645, and the 
insured was the shipping firm of How- 
land & Aspinwall, New York City. Sev- 
eral claims on it were paid. 

The company was also the first to 
permit residents below the Mason & 
Dixon line to come back into the family 
following the end of the Civil War. 





x 





These reinstatements contributed to the 
bringing about of an era of better feel- 
ing in the reconstruction days, and 
caused the Company to be known as 
“The Old Reliable.” 

The Manhattan is truly a “Life” In- 
surance Company as, by its eighty-four 
years of uninterrupted operation it has 
discharged “lifetime” contracts—when 
such “lifetime” was measured by more 
than the usual “three score years and 
ten.’ 
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Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
safe than this sound and well managed purely mutual lega! 


reserve company. 


A copy of our booklet, ‘An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment’’, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 


*TOTAL SURPLUS. . 





$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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Eastern Separation 
Drawing Nearer 


Some Observers Believe Action 
Will Be Taken for Effective 
Move About November | 


Some fire insurance officials expect 
that separation will be put into effect 
in all of the Eastern cities, except Buf- 
falo, N. Y., onor about Nov. 1. Official 
confirmation of this has not come forth 
from E.U.A. headquarters, but such a 
declaration would not be entirely a 
surprise. 

The Buffalo Board has a State char- 
ter which in its present form prevents 
separation. It is expected that the 
New York Legislature will be asked to 
amend the charter at the next session. 

Official announcement of the Nov. 1 
date may be made following the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in New York City the middle 
of next month. At this meeting, the 
various committees which have been 
making surveys of the various cities and 
seeking solutions for their various 
problems together with the specific 
problems of the large offices in each 
city, will make their reports. 

These committees have been working 
since June 1, and are said to have solu- 
tions to offer for the various vexing 
problems in each of the cities. 

It is understood that the agents will 
be given two years in which to clear 
their offices of non-affiliated companies. 
Credence is given this report because 
when some of the agents’ committees 
questioned the E.U.A. committee re- 
garding non-union automobile fire and 
theft companies in their offices, they 
were informed that those companies 
with which the agents had a contingent 
contract would be permitted to be 
retained “for a year or so.” 

The separation situation was cleared 
somewhat in Philadelphia with the 
passing of the Lumbermen’s as a non- 
affiliated company. The sale of the 
company to the Fire Association elimi- 
nated, it is believed, any possibility of 
the two large offices of William C. 
O’Neill & Sons and Stokes, Packard & 
Smith going non-union. 

The decision of the E.U.A. on the 
solicitor question in Philadelphia has 
tended to make the agents more willing 
to accept separation. All solicitors in 





Philadelphia territory are licensed as 





agents. Because of this, the E.U.A. 
ruled that they must accept separation 
or become brokers. 


New H.O.L.C. Proposals 
Filed on Agents’ Behalf 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, through Secretary Walter 
H. Bennett, has filed supplementary 
proposals with the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation at Washington, D. C., 
looking toward a plan of handling in- 
surance for properties whereon the 
H.O.L.C. has made loans. The estab- 
lishment of a managing company is 
suggested, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of companies, agents and the 
H.O.L.C., which would function for the 
business; operating expense to be paid 
proportionately by the companies, and 
the agents. 

Distribution of the business through 
local agents would be provided for and 
the lines would be handled by a pool 
of approved companies. Agents’ com- 
missions would be paid for premium 
collections and the local agent would be 
nominated by the H8me owner. Auto- 
matic and constant protection for the 
interest of the H.O.L.C. is included. 
No definite stand toward the proposals 
has yet been taken by the H.O.L.C. 








New York Board 


Votes Assessment 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, meeting last week, levied 
assessment for the fire patrol at $2 per 
$100 of premium income in Manhattan, 
the Bronx west of the Bronx River, 
and Brooklyn. This is expected to 
amount to $300,000 on an anticipated 
$15,000,000 of premium in six months. 
The assessment is to care for expenses 
for the half-year ending in December. 

The assessment for bureaus of the 
Board is levied on the premiums of the 
six months ending June 30, and is at 
the rate of 75 cents per $100 in the 
same territory as the fire patrol assess- 
ment plus Long Island City and the 
American Dock stores and piers in 
Richmond Borough. 





Fire Association Enters Denmark 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
is now writing business in Denmark 
and has just appointed O. C. M. Thielst 
as its general agent for Danish cover- 
ages. 
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Globe & Rutgers Get 


Legal Extension 


Supreme Court Grants New Time 
in Which to Declare Plan of 
Rehabilitation Effective 


Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frank- 
enthaler last week granted the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire a five weeks’ exten- 
sion of time in which to make effective 
the company’s plan of rehabilitation. 

The company’s petition, which was 
presented to the Court by Alfred Jaret- 
zki, Jr., of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
counsel for the company, stated that 
consents to the plan from creditors 
with claims in excess of $500 have been 
solicited with gratifying results. Mr. 
Jaretzki explained to the Court, how- 
ever, that additional time is needed in 
order to procure consents from the 
small number of creditors who have 
not yet participated in the plan and 
in order to complete the careful legal 
and accounting check which must be 
given every consent. A statement by 
the Globe and Rutgers said: 

“The company confidently believes 
that with the consents on hand, and 
those in process of procurement, it will 
be in a position very shortly to warrant 
application to the Court for authority 
to declare the plan operative. This 
opinion is based upon a preliminary 
survey of the consents received. A 
check by certified accountants is being 
pressed as rapidly as possible. 

“In the meantime the company is 
greatly encouraged as to its outlook 
for the future by the wide acceptance 
which the plan has received from all 
classes of creditors both in this country 
and abroad. The importance of secur- 
ing immediately the consents of re- 
maining creditors, however, cannot be 
overemphasized. 

“The present situation points to the 
completion of the necessary steps early 
in September. When the plan is made 
effective it will mark the first success- 
ful rehabilitation of a fire insurance 
company of major size, and the Globe 
and Rutgers will immediately reenter 
the fieid in which it held a prominent 
place for thirty-four years.” 

Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick was represented in 
Court by John C. Farber. Joseph V. 
McKee represented the RFC. 
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Empire's Statement 
Shows Portfolio 


To agents throughout the country, 
the Empire State Insurance Company 
of Watertown, N. Y., has been mailing 
acurrent statement as of June 30, 1934. 
The method of handling is unusual for 
a six-months statement because it lists 
all of the holdings in the investment 
portfolio. The company explains that 
in these days of wonderment—and in 
view of the increase of policy buyers’ 
questions concerning the security of a 
company—it feels that a complete 
statement is of particular interest. 

With assets of $2,799,433.67 (all se- 
curities carried at actual market 
values), the Empire State has a ratio 
of $4.72 in assets for every dollar in 
liabilities. United States Government 
bonds alone—most of them short term 
—are more than enough to cover lia- 
bilities. 

The ratio between various types of 
securities in the portfolio, also of con- 
siderable importance, shows 76.3 per 
cent are bonds in which short term 
issues predominate; 9.4 per cent are 
preferred stocks; and 14.3 per cent are 
common stocks. The distribution is 
such as to offer maximum strength and 
stability. 
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July 


Death of Otto Kelsey 


Otto Kelsey, former superintendent 
of insurance of New York, died on 
Monday of this week as the result of a 
fall. He was 81 years of age. He 
became insurance superintendent of the 
Empire State in 1906 and served in the 
post until 1909, his career including the 
famous Armstrong Investigation. 


Withdraws From California 


The Capital Fire of Concord, a mem- 
ber of the Loyalty Group, will complete 
all necessary requirements of with- 
drawal from the State of California 
about the end of August. The company 
has a 100 per cent reinsurance agree- 
ment with the Firemen’s of Newark, 
also of the Loyalty Group. 


A. P. Speers Heads 
lowa Association 





At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents, held 
in Council Bluffs on Monday, A. P. 
Speers of Centerville was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers named are A. C. 
Root, Clinton, vice-president; R. W. 
Forshay of Anita, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Sam Morrison, na- 
tional councilor. 
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Fire Losses 
Show Reduction 


Total of $19,484,027 is Under 
Month of June by Percentage 
of 2.61 Says National Board 


Fire losses throughout the United 
States during the month of July are 
estimated at $19,484,027 by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This is the first time such losses for 
July have been under $20,000,000 in 
several years. 

The losses for July are a drop of 
$520,022 from the totals for July last 
year and are 2.61 per cent less than in 
June of the current year. The follow- 
ing tabulation gives the total of fire 
losses for each of the first seven months 
of 1933 and 1934: 





1933 1934 

January. $35,547,565 $28,002,583 
February. 36,661,481 31,443,484 
March. 35,321,248 31,312,359 
April 27,825,970 22,028,943 
May 24,338,714 25,271,459 
June. 21,578,609 20,005,692 
July. 20,004,049 19,484,027 

Total 7 

months. $201,277,636 $177,548,547 








Wisar?” AND How? ARE VERY IMPORTANT, BUT 


“WHOM?” Is Paramount! 


@ There are three important features in connection with any worth-while 


sales promotion plan:—Whom to solicit; What to solicit; and How to go about 


it. Many will tell you What to solicit; and a few will tell you How—but 


seldom is the Agent shown who are Azs prospects. 


The result is that the Agent is obliged to resort to what is known as a 


“Mailing List”—a list of names compiled frequently from the most fantastic 


sources. Naturally, the man who does not know that the persons to whom he 


has been trying to sell refrigerators are Esquimos, is going to have little suc- 


cess, and is apt to disparage all selling effort. 


After two years of experimentation, we have evolved a plan for developing 


an Agency Prospect List that is as sure-fire as it is simple to handle. Further- 


more, it provides a day-to-day “picture” of the Agent’s entire business that is 


priceless. 


All of our Agents are delighted with it, and we will be glad to show it to 
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other Agents who may be interested in taking on our representation. 


BY THE FIRE COMPANIES 
OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 





‘WE 00 Ove PaaT 


THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE OF DAYTON 
DIXIE FIRE OF GREENSBORO 
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Pity the Broker, 
Forgotten Man 

Caught between the cross-fire of com- 
panies’ and agents’ troubles, the broker 
cften is the Forgotten Man of the in- 
surance business. In large cities, his 
job is seldom an enviable one and the 
type of competition which he encounters 
is of such nature that only a few men 
ever overcome it sufficiently to make a 
good living. Every profitable risk .he 
writes is a target for agents, other 
brokers and sometimes—if the line be 
large enough—for companies. 

The broker operating in a large city 
has two main items to contend with in 
his daily affairs. The first is the type 
of prospective client who places busi- 
ness because of relationship or long ac- 
quaintance without much regard to 
other considerations. The second is the 
age-old worry of collections. The in- 
tensity of competition has, itself, a 
tendency to render collections difficult, 
particularly for the broker operating 
“on his own” without strong financial 
backing or the cumulative value of an 
established office force of solicitors. 
Clients say, “Yes, I’ll take that policy, 
send me the bill.” Perforce, the broker 
must accept the risk since he travels 
en the assumption that at some time 
the assured will pay him. According- 
ly, he delivers the policy and then be- 
gins the problem of getting his money. 

The writing of business is compara- 
tively simple in a large city, but it is 
extremely difficult to accumulate a suf- 
ficient volume to furnish a good liveli- 
hood. The very number of insurance 
salesmen makes breaking into the busi- 
ness a hard job. Added to that is the 
fact that assureds grow accustomed to 
credits which they receive because of 
competitive pressure. 





Any Complaints? 
Of Course Not! 


Perhaps the most poisonous fly in the 
large-city broker’s ointment is the mat- 
ter of rebates. This evil flourishes on 
every side and is hard to eradicate be- 
cause both the parties to it are guilty 
and there is little source of complaint. 
Brokers are unwilling to complain 
against each other in such matters, 
partly because of personal fear and 
partly because conclusive proof is often 


absent. If a broker enters a complaint 


of rebating against another broker, he 
has instantly made a new enemy; he 
has dragged in the name of a com- 
pany which would, in most cases, much 
prefer to be left out; and he has in- 
stantly lost a potential client whom he 


might have serviced once the offending 
broker was out of the way. For these 
and other considerations, complaints of 
rebating, made by brokers, are rare. 

The assured who is a party to rebat- 
ing necessarily does not complain since 
he benefits directly and also because he 
knows it is illegal. His personal friends 
who may know of the circumstances 
will not complain often simply because 
they are his personal friends. Another 
factor which influences them to keep 
closed mouths is that they may desire 
the assured’s good-will for business 
reasons. 

Thus it is that rebating continues 
to flourish and plague the brokerage 
business to the detriment of insurance 
of all classes. Theoretically, if all 
brokers were honestly united in a drive 
to stamp out rebating, they could ac- 
complish their purpose. With the for- 
mation of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, a long step was 
taken in the right direction. This or- 
ganization, by insisting upon adequate 
qualification as a prerequisite to license 
and by actively urging its members to 
file notice of complaint in every case 
of rebating, can and will do much to 
drive the rebater out of the business. 
A complaint of rebating lodged with 
the organization would afford an op- 
portunity for investigation so that when 
the case was laid before the superin- 
tendent of insurance, a conviction would 
be almost certain. Furthermore, com- 
plaints so officially recognized will re- 
ceive more active attention. 


Producer's Path Is 
Strewn With Thorns 


With the growth of large lines as 
handled by big corporations or alli- 
ances of such corporations, another 
problem has risen to annoy the broker 
and strew his path with thorns. That 
is competition on the part of compa- 
nies direct. Corporations having large 
lines to place generally start “shop- 
ping” for insurance. The result is that 
news of such a line becomes noised 
about and the insurance companies find 
themselves bidding. The affiliated com- 
panies and such others as hold to rates 
are up against those independents 
which have no scruples and deliberately 
go after the business on a cut-rate 
basis. Between the two, the honest 
broker is caught and may find that 
through some subterfuge he loses the 
business. 

In every large city there are agen- 
cies which are closely affiliated with 
some companies in an alliance that is 








a 


more than a straight business connec. 
tion. Those agencies are in a position 
to make life miserable for the broker 
and inject unfair competition by offer- 
ing rates which the honest broker, rep. 
resenting an ethical company, cannot 
or will not meet. The unfortunate part 
of such competition from the broker’s 
angle is that it is aimed at the very 
risks which have the largest commis- 
sion element and which the broker, con- 
sequently, relies upon to add cream to 
the skimmed milk of small lines and 
single-policy assureds. 

In a city such as New York, for ex- 
ample, the solicitation of brokers by 
companies is almost as intensive as the 
solicitation of clients by either agents 
or brokers. The larger companies on 
the street use every known regular 
means to wean brokers having good 
volume away from the companies they 
represent at any given time. Company 
representatives, operating much the 
same as special agents in the field, in- 
tensively solicit brokers and maintain 
their own positions largely on the 
strength of the amount of such busi- 
ness they can bring into their own 
offices. That situation also is produc- 
tive of evasions of practices and rates 
leading the acquisition of business. 


Political Combinations 
Curse of the Business 


Political combinations, formed to 
steer certain lines into certain offices, 
have added to the troubles that con- 
front the individual honest broker who 
starts out with ethical ideals and seeks 
to live up to them. Against political 
influence, there is practically no de- 
fense which the individual broker can 
employ. He has his Hobson’s Choice 
in front of him. He can either “grin 
and bear it” or he can try for a po- 
litical connection himself. In either 
event, unless he is close to the party 
in power, he is apt to wind up with 
only his shirt tail in his hand. 

In Philadelphia just now there is an 
important example of just what po- 
litical agency and brokerage combina- 
tions can mean. True, that situation 
was created by the State-controlled 
liquor business, but its ramifications 
affect fire insurance and other lines as 
well. In the Quaker City, two offices 
are battling for the major portion of 
the liquor bonds and every inducement 
is being offered the assured. The com- 
petition finally reached the point where 
one of the offices “made a connection” 
so that licenses could be secured for 
certain liquor dealers even in instances 
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where such dealer applicants had been 
refused licenses by the courts because 
of previous bootlegging activities dur- 
ing prohibition. Naturally, the office 
that secures the license for such an 
applicant does so with the idea in mind 
of getting the resultant liquor bond 
and coercing the client so that all the 
insurance which he or his friends may 
need is placed in that particular office. 
Here is a type of political competition 
which takes legitimate business away 
from the ethical agent or broker. 

Certain political combinations, insur- 
ancewise, cannot be broken unless and 
until the party in power at the time 
is changed and even then it is only a 
matter of changing masters, but others, 
too obviously organized on patronage 
lines, can be attacked via the company 
pressure route. It is the companies that 
create such situations because of will- 
ingness to get business and it is the 
companies which can change them, if 
only they be sufficiently forced by a 
heavy hand. 


Competition Through 
H.O.L.C. Operations 

The development of Federal plans 
for insurance such as the insurance of 
bank funds, contemplated social insur- 
ance and coverage on properties on 
which the government has loaned pub- 
lie moneys all combine to “chisel in” on 
the broker’s business as well as on that 
of the agents. This is not intentional 
competition nor intentional removal of 
policies from the field men, but it is 
effective nonetheless and operates to 
cut down the producers’ premiums. 

Prominent among the Federal units 
which have affected the insurance pro- 
ducer is the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration. The H.O.L.C. has about 500,- 
000 policies in force at the present time 
with an anticipated maximum of some- 
where near 2,000,000 in the offing. Gov- 
ernment loans for the rehabilitation of 
properties which are expected to stim- 
ulate the building and allied trades will 
also add to the demand for adequate in- 
surance to cover enhanced building 
values. At present H.O.L.C. business is 
under contract with the Hartford Fire 
and the local agents of that company 
receive their commission on local prop- 
erty insurance as placed by the H.O.L.C. 

Brokers and field agents of other 
companies feel that they are being 
slighted, however, even though the 
H.0.L.C. insurance commissions are 
going to local agents. They visualize 
a situation wherein the Hartford Fire 
and its agents will get all the H.O.L.C. 
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lines, leaving them “out in the cold” on 
hundreds of thousands of policies. Ac- 
cordingly, both the Brokers Association 
and the Agents Association are ham- 
mering at the portals of the H.O.L.C. 
in an effort to secure such a hearing 
as will result in a plan for handling the 
business which will, in their opinion, 
provide more equitable distribution of 
this insurance. 


When Will Insurance 
Take Concerted Action? 


Recently, it was recurrently pointed 
out in The Spectator that the confusion 
in the minds of Federal authorities 
which has grown up toward the insur- 
ance business might bring disastrous 
results. It has again and again been 
stated in these pages that if companies, 
agents and brokers go to Washington 
with constantly conflicting aims and 
theories, Federal government may 
eventually set aside a government fund 
for insuring properties on which Wash- 
ington has made loans.. Such a step 
would be in keeping with the apparent 
trend of present Federal authority and 
might be brought into more immediate 
being because of the fact that the follies 
of insurance interests have to some ex- 
tent disgusted Washington observers. 

There has been a usual and complete 
lack of unity of approach to Federal 
doorways. Instead of first sitting down 
and determining on a course of action 
and then concertedly presenting it to 
Federal authority, fire insurance men 
have gone at the problem willy-nilly. 
Companies want one thing at Washing- 
ton; brokers want another; agents seek 
their own independent interests; and 
as a result observers are confused and 
will be driven to the conclusion that this 
business of insurance, not actually 
knowing what it wants and being un- 
able concertedly to decide on anything, 
must have a definite course of action 
plotted and enforced for it. The danger 
lies in the fact that Federal authority 
may be unwilling to decide what insur- 
ance shall do and may wash its hands 
of the whole business by creating a 
fund to handle its own insurance, leav- 
ing the business to muddle along its 
present indefinite path. 

The brokers of the country have much 
at stake and they can and should exert 
every influence possible to secure in- 
surance unity. Once that is done, Wash- 
ington will have an intelligent oppor- 
tunity to consider its course of action. 
If unity within the business be not 
achieved, there is no reason to expect 
governmental consideration of the in- 
terests of fire insurance. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogEsCcH 


OREIGNERS sometimes call us “a 

nation of mechanics,” yet more than 
35,000 people filled the grandstands and 
paddock of the Good Time track in the 
sleepy little village of Goshen, New 
York, last week to see the running of 
the Hambletonian Stake, annual har- 
ness-horse classic of the world. In a 
day when depression is supposed to have 
gloomy wings spread, the largest gath- 
ering of equine devotees ever to witness 
a sulky race turned out at $2 or more 
per person and shouted encouragement 
to the skill of drivers and the hoofs 
of three-year-olds. Prophets of nationai 
disaster would have found small com- 
fort at the Hambletonian. 


HE excitement and appreciation of 

the crowd were intensified by the 
fact that each of the three scheduled 
mile heats of the race was won by a 
different horse, so that a decisive fourth 
heat was necessary. Those who think 
that the harness horse no longer ap- 
peals to the public should have heard 
the roar of voices that went up as 
Lord Jim came down the stretch to win 
the last heat and the race. In the 
early stages of the Hambletonian, that 
gallant animal had trotted the mile 
course in the remarkable time of two 
minutes, two and three-quarter seconds; 
the fastest made by any three-year-old 
this season. 


By ~ 


O charge of profiteering can be 

flung at those who breed, train and 
race harness horses, and the game is 
free of the practices which have stig- 
matized tracks where jockeys ride. One 
reason for this is that genuine love of 
the harness horse alone actuates the 
owners. Another reason is that winning 
the Hambletonian is a matter of glory 
only. There is no money in it. True, 
the purse last week brought $13,506 
to the winner, but against that stands 
a debit of $15,000 or more, representing 
the approximate outlay often necessary 
from the payment of the sire’s stud fee 
to the day when the cry of “They’re 
off!”” sounds at Goshen. Of the many 
colts and fillies entered for the Hamble- 
tonian, only a few ever start and only 
one wins each year. In a money-mad 
age, when the clicking of the stock 
ticker is the pulse of the world, it is 
a fine thought to know that the Ham- 
bletonian at least upholds the highest 
ideals of sport. 
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bought or measured with money, 


and that is sincerity and integrity. 
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Pearl's Pacific 
Coast Plant 

The newly-established Pacific Coast 
department of the Pearl Assurance 
group will have headquarters at 200 
Bush Street, San Francisco, occupying 
the entire fourth floor of the building. 
The office will operate under the title 
of “Alfred L. Merritt, General Agent.” 

I. M. Fisher, Jr., of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed district manager for the 
Pearl group in Southern California. 
Mr. Fisher has been general agent for 
the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine for 
a number of years. 

The General Agencies of New York, 
at San Francisco, general agent for the 
Monarch Fire, will be consolidated with 
the Pearl’s Coast department and all 
of the former’s personnel will be re- 
tained by the new office. All Pearl 
group general agencies in the Pacific 
Coast field will report to the San 
Francisco department office beginning 
Sept. 1. 


Why Lloyd's Underwriters 
Began as Individuals 


Commenting on the articles describ- 
ing some factors in the operation of 
London Lloyd’s which appeared in The 
Spectator last week, Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, associate manager of the Eagle 
Fire at Newafk, gives the following 
interesting account of the origin of 
underwriters at Lloyds: 

“The underwriter plan by which in- 
amounts of 
Lloyd’s 


dividuals accepted set 
liability came into being at 
Coffee House in England solely because 
The Crown had given a monopoly of 


marine insurance to the Royal Ex- 
change and the London Assurance. 
Under that monopoly, no _ corpora- 


tion could write marine risks except the 
Therefore individual un- 
Subse- 


favored two. 
derwriters took on the work. 
quently, in 1824, the monopoly was 
broken and other corporations 
given the right to transact marine in- 
surance. The individuals continued 
and eventually became Lloyd’s as it is 
known today.” 


were 


Formal Resignation 
of Alfred L. Merritt 

As announced in The Spectator of 
Aug. 2, Alfred L. Merritt, who has been 
Pacific Coast vice-president and man- 
ager of the America Fore group, has 
become Pacific Coast manager for the 
Pearl, the Monarch Fire and _ the 
Eureka-Security. His formal resigna- 
tion from the America Fore group was 





—_ —— 


presented and accepted last week, long 
after his connection with the Pear] was 
chronicled. 


Atlanta Agents Want 
Marine Powers Rescinded 


Irwin Woalten, president of the At- 
lanta Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents, has sent a letter to all members 
of the organization calling attention to 
the fact that the definition of the writ- 
ing powers of marine and transporta- 
tion companies as adopted by the State 
superintendent of insurance prohibits 
agents from writing personal property 
floaters as well as some other forms of 
inland marine. 

The president of the Atlanta agents 
suggests that members of the associa- 
tion petition Commissioner Harrison to 
rescind that portion of the inland 
marine definition which applies to per- 
sonal property floaters. 


National Board Prepares 
School Inspection Blank 


The National Schoolmart and Na- 
tional Schoolview, which began in New 
York last week and will end on Friday, 
Aug. 24, are being held under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the School of Education of New 
York University. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has specially prepared a new 
self-inspection blank for schools for the 
National Association of Public School 
3usiness Officials, which organization 
is holding its annual convention at the 
Port Authority Building during the 
Schoolmart, where an exhibit by the 
National Board is being shown. 

A mammoth enlargement of the in- 
spection blank is presented there, and 
samples of the blank are being dis- 
tributed to those who attend. In addi- 
tion, several members of the National 
Board’s staff are participating in 
round table discussions, and T. Alfred 
Fleming, Supervisor of the Conserva- 
tion Department, spoke at the principal 
session yesterday. 


Dividing a Territory 
Pennsylvania State Agent G. § 
Petrick of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe will, in the future, handle Alle 
gheny County only, the remainder o 
Pennsylvania coming undef 
of L. A. Farber, # 


western 
the jurisdiction 
Pittsburgh. 
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Maryland Casualty to 
Receive 2nd RFC Loan 


Additional $10,000,000 Author- 
ized; Stockholders to Pass on 
Recapitalization Aug. 29 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 20.—Following 
an announcement last Friday night 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration had authorized a loan of $10,- 
000,000 to finance the purchase of addi- 
tional preferred stock in the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Silliman Evans, 
president of the casualty company, and 
F. Highlands Burns, chairman, directed 
a letter to the stockholders of the com- 
pany notifying them of a sweeping plan 
for recapitalization of the company. A 
call for a special meeting of the stock- 
holders, to be held Aug. 29, was called 
to pass on the board’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Stock To Be Reclassified 

The refinancing is to be accomplished, 
the stockholders were advised, through 
a reclassification of the now outstand- 
ing shares of the company and the sale 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion of 1,000,000 shares of a new issue 
of 1,250,000 shares of first convertible 
preferred stock, Series A. 

Although officials of the company de- 
clined to comment on the board’s pro- 
posal for a revamping of the company’s 
capital, the call for the special meeting 
indicated the move had been made to 
make possible the adjustment of the 
assets to a conservative 
basis and to provide for “anticipated 
increases in the company’s business.” 

In announcing authorization of the 
new loan, Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
said, in part: 

“On April 1 of this year a loan of 
$7,500,000 was made on the preferred 
stock of this company, and the author- 
ization today is a part of the program 
of rehabilitating the Maryland Casualty 
Company, which found itself in diffi- 
culty largely because of having guaran- 
teed mortgages throughout the country. 

“A refunding plan covering these 
guaranteed mortgages has been ef- 
fected, and this additional capital now 
puts the Maryland Casualty Company 
in a strong position with ample capital 
funds to expand its rapidly growing 
business.”’ 


company’s 
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Court Rejects Offer for 
National Surety Stock 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, as liquidator of the old 
National Surety Company, was ordered 
by Justice Louis A. Valente in Supreme 
Court, Monday, not to accept the 
$6,000,000 offer of the Haystones Se- 


curities Corporation for the 100,000 
shares of the stock of the National 
Surety Corporation. The offer was 


made to Superintendent Van Schaick 
on July 2 and was submitted by him to 
the court without recommendation. It 
since has been the subject of several 
hearings. 

The court did not dismiss the matter 
Monday, but left it open for higher 
offers. Louis H. Pink, special deputy 
superintendent of insurance in charge 
of the liquidation bureau, represented 
Superintendent Van Schaick, and asked 
that the case not be dismissed but left 
open. Edward F. Keenan was present 
as counsel for the National Surety 
Company, out of which grew the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, and Col. 
Joseph M. Hartfield was counsel for the 
Haystones Securities Corporation. Rep- 
resentatives of creditors who 
present were generally opposed to ac- 
cepting the $6,000,000 offer, holding 
that the stock was worth more. 


were 


Remarkable Safety 
Records of Some Fleets 

Twenty-eight winners in the various 
divisions of the Third National Fleet 
Safety Contest have been announced by 
the National Safety Council. 

There were 471 fleets which com- 
pleted the contest, and the 29,100 ve- 
hicles in these fleets operated about 
490,000,000 miles during the year. For 
the sake of fair competition, these fleets 
were classified into 15 different types of 
fleet operation and most of these divi- 
sions were further separated into large 
and small fleets. All divisions were 
rated on the basis of accidents per 
100,000 vehicle miles. 

During the contest year from July 1, 
1933, to June 30, 1934, the vehicles en- 
rolled in the contest averaged but 2.35 
accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles. 
Inter-city bus fleets had the lowest acci- 
dent rate, averaging 0.92, and drivers 
of laundry trucks had the highest rate, 
averaging 7.07. Small fleets in most 
groups had the best records. 





ilccennnetenieaminent 


Grand Rapids Program 
Now Completed 


National Association of Agents 
Will Have Brilliant Array of 
Speakers at Annual Gathering 


Setting their feet firmly on “The 
Road to Recovery” (convention theme) 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will meet in 
annual session at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, during the 
week of Sept. 17. The get-together din- 
ner on Sept. 18 will be in the Civic 
Auditorium building, but all other 
gatherings will be at hotel headquart- 
The complete program for the 
tentatively set, is as 


ers. 
convention, as 
follows: 


Monday, September 17 


9.00 a. m. Meeting of national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

10.00 a. m. Meeting of executive 
secretaries and managers. 


Tuesday, September 18 


National Council Conferences 


Prior to the meeting of the National 
Council, four breakfast conferences will 
be held convening at 8.00 a. m., as 
follows: 

1. National Councillors from Eastern 


Underwriters Association  terri- 
tory, E. J. Cole presiding. 
2. National Councillors from West- 


ern Underwriters Association ter- 
ritory, George W. Carter presid- 
ing. 

3. National Councillors from South- 
eastern Underwriters Association 
territory, Hamilton C. Arnall pre- 
siding. 


4. National Councillors from Fire 
Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific territory, H. J. Thielen 
presiding. 


10.00 a.m. Meeting of the National 
Council. President Allan I. Wolff pre- 
siding. 

Reports of Regional Chairmen. 


10.00 a. m. State Officers’ Meeting, 
E. J. Cole, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, presiding. 

Report of Finance Committee, Frank 
T. Priest, Wichita, Kansas, chairman. 

Solicitation of members by direct 
mail—D. G. Foreman, Fort Worth, sec- 
retary, Texas Association, leader. 

Regional Meetings—Frank C. Col- 
ridge, Oakland, executive secretary, 
California Association, leader. 

State Association Legislative work— 
Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, presi- 
dent, Florida Association, leader. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Old Evils Not 
Effaced by Time 

An inquiring reporter, visiting the 
casualty offices on the trail of up-to-the- 
minute developments in the business, 
and anxious to scurry to press with ac- 
counts of new problems which the rapid- 
ly changing times are fostering in the 
insurance world, is often pulled up 
short by the revelations of practical 
underwriters. The troubles of the cas- 
ualty insurance fraternity today, he is 
likely to find, are the troubles of yes- 
terday, yesteryear, and a decade ago. 
Though all the nation is talking of a 
New Deal, and evidences of considerable 
reshuffling are not lacking in the cas- 
ualty insurance field, familiar hands 
turn up again and again. 

Only the other day, for example, your 
humble news hound, beseeching a prom- 
inent automobile underwriter to put 
him on the scent of a really big bone 
of contention, was counselled to point 
his nose in the direction of the fictitious 
fleet. 


"Fictitious Fleets" 
Still Give Trouble 

“Fictitious fleets,” indeed! By that 
alliterative appellation the hardy per- 
ennial of the automobile insurance busi- 
ness is known! Five years ago, your re- 
porter heard the death sentence pro- 
nounced on that malefactor. A special 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners had been 
engaged for a year in collecting the 
damning evidence. In solemn conclave at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, in Decem- 
ber, 1929, the august commissioners 
cracked down on the evil by unanimously 
endorsing with a chorus of militant 
“Yeas” the following resolution pro- 
posed by Judge Younger, then insur- 
ance commissioner of Ohio: 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
special committee to whom was referred 
the subject of fleet coverage, beg leave 
to report as follows: 

“The practice of including in auto- 
mobile fleets of employers the individu- 
ally owned cars of employees, is sub- 
versive of sound underwriting, results 
in unwarranted discrimination, is un- 
ethical and a violation of the anti- 
rebate laws. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in 
convention assembled that this practice 
should be condemned. 

“We respectfully urge that all insur- 
ance commissioners disapprove the 
practice of improper fleet coverage in 


the respects mentioned, and adopt such 
rules and regulations as will put into 
effect the purposes of this resolution.” 

Unquestionably, the fictitious auto- 
mobile fleet has since been subjected to 
a bitter campaign of condemnation at 
the hands of insurance commissioners 
of the various states. Almost every com- 
missioner condemns the practice once a 
year. In some states the practice is of- 
ficially condemned two or three times a 
year. The states in which the practice 
is most prevalent are flagged by the 
frequency of the commissioners’ admo- 
nitions respecting it. 


Rulings Adequate; 
Enforcement the Rub 

The rulings of the various commis- 
sioners, if they were enforceable, would 
leave very little leeway for the im- 
proper inclusion of motor vehicles under 
a group classification and rating. At 
first there was a tendency to lean to- 
ward the liberal side in instances where 
privately owned cars of employees used 
chiefly in the business of the employer 
were included in a group policy and 
written at fleet rates, particularly if 
such privately owned cars were the 
possession of the partners, officers or 
responsible employees of the firm. It 
soon became evident, however, that a 
little liberality went a long way with 
some agents and underwriters and that 
the leophole so afforded could be con- 
veniently stretched to an aperature 
sizable enough to drive through the 
automobiles of all the employees of a 
given firm, and the automobiles, as well, 
of such employees’ sisters and cousins 
(whom they numbered by the dozens) 
and their aunts. 

In most states, at the present time, 
the very first qualification for fleet 
recognition is absolute single owner- 
ship. The majority of rulings specifical- 
ly exclude privately owned cars from 
clasification into a group for rating 
purposes regardless of whether or not 
such cars are used for business pur- 
poses. Some states go even further and 
prohibit the inclusion of any “private 
passenger type” of automobile from in- 
clusion in a fleet or group for rating 
purposes. 


Contingent Policy 
Is No Rose, Either 


Frequently, in their rulings against 
the fictitious fleet, the commissioners re- 
mind employers that if they desire to 
cover their liability for the operation of 


——————_ 


employee-owned cars used in their 
business, they may do so on the so-called 
“contingent” or “non-ownership”’ basis, 
These contingent policies, it should be 
said, pack their own dynamite, many 
underwriters have found. The premium 
on such policies is small, the losses 
they produce often considerable. In a 
great many instances, the cars listed 
under a non-ownership policy have no 
insurance proper of any kind. When 
such a car is in an accident, regardless 
of the time or circumstances, it is very 
difficult to disprove the assertion that 
the driver was on company business. 
One extreme case in the experience of 
one company indicates the potential 
hazards of this class of business. This 
company insured an employer for the 
contingent liability on his employee- 
owned cars. One such employee, who 
had no liability or property damage in- 
surance on his car, became involved in 
an accident close to midnight on New 
Year’s Eve. A young lady, incidentally, 
was a guest in his car at the time. The 
employee advised the owner of the car 
he had damaged that his employer car- 
ried contingent liability insurance. An 
attorney for the plaintiff convinced a 
jury that the employee was engaged in 
company business at the time of the 
accident. 

Experiences of this type have led 
many companies to adopt a cautious at- 
titude toward contingent, or “non- 
ownership” policies. Some underwriters 
will not accept this business unless the 
company is also privileged to write, at 
manual rates, the insurance on the em- 
ployee-owned cars listed in the con- 
tingent policy. 


Almost Quiet on 
the Eastern Front 


Departmental rulings, it seems, are 
ineffectual when an expert fictitious 
fleet writer sets out to circumvent them. 
By means of false locations and other 
ingenious devices, it is said that a fleet 
policy can be so tricked out as to defy 
anyone from proving or disproving the 
adequacy of its ultimate rate. 

Out-of-state locations, incidentally, 
are said to be resorted to in New York 
where the authorities have really 
cracked down on the more blatant of- 
fenders in respect to fictitious fleets. 
Even so, the New York Department in- 
sists on its right to question a fleet rate 
where the New York listings are legiti- 
mate but where the foreign locations 
are suspected. 

In New York City proper the hue and 
cry over fleets has subsided somewhat 
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in recent months. Familiar risks which 
ysed to be hawked annually along Wil- 
liam Street are not so common as they 
Many of them, no doubt, 
permanent 


once were. 
have found more or less 
resting places in offices which originally 
took them out of premium hunger and 
have found that the experience gives 
them an even break. Since the National 
Bureau evolved its plan for rating fleet 
risks, most of the companies of standing 
refer such business to that body and 
adhere to its rulings. 


"Hale" and Farewell 
To Phoney Fleets! 


As a conclusion to these random notes 
on fictitious fleets, we append a com- 
munication from Clayton G. Hale, 
Cleveland underwriter and regular con- 
tributor to The Spectator. Asked to 
speak a piece for this department, Mr. 
Hale said: 

“The greatest single problem in the 
casualty insurance business today, I 
suppose, is the inadequacy of work- 
men’s compensation rates. Next to that 
I would place the artificial or fictitious 
fleet, the influences of which on the 
public mind are some day going to 
plague the entire insurance business. 

“After years of standardizing insur- 
ance rates, whether it be a bureau 
standard or a non-bureau standard or a 
cut rate standard, we now observe a 
few companies selling automobile liabil- 
ity and property insurance at no stand- 
ard of rates whatsoever, through the 
medium of artificial fleets. I mean just 
that: no standard It amounts to dump- 
ing actuarial science overboard, after 
having taught the public to respect it, 
and substituting for it the old law of 
whatever the traffic will bear. 

“I have in mind a recent experience in 
which it appeared one prominent for- 
eign company had developed an arti- 
ficial fleet composed of the individually 
owned cars of the employees of a na- 
tional industrial concern, in which 
schedule was a Buick car of certain 
model and vintage not used by the own- 
er in his business, for which a 20 per 
cent cut in bureau rates was made. This 
Same insurance company was at that 
time attempting to develop another 
fictitious fleet among the employees of 
another national industrial concern 
whose office is two blocks distant from 
our former example, and this latter 
schedule happened to contain the same 
sort of a Buick, but it is used by its 
owner in his business because his duties 
take him through several States; yet 
the discount offered for this latter 
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Buick was 35 per cent. When the latter 
owner asked the agent of that company 
to account for this lack of uniformity 
he replied that they set their rates 
right here in the district office and they 
were just making a better proposition 
for the latter firm. The prospect re- 
plied that he had not understood that 
insurance rates were determined in that 
manner. 

“A further element of demoraliza- 
tion is that no one seems able to guess 
just what constitutes a ‘fleet.’ Common 
employment seems to. So does common 
membership in a lodge. One ambitious 
agent started to line up all the tenants 
of one office building on the theory that 
they were, by that bare fact, worthy 
of a substantial reduction in rate. 
Would all the people living within one 
city block constitute a fleet? Or all the 
people living on the even-numbered side 
of east-and-west thoroughfares? Ah, 
then, would not all the business gath- 
ered together by one insurance agency 
make a suitable fleet unit? And is that 
anything but old fashioned cut rates 
based on expediency instead of experi- 
ence? Reductio ad absurdum; phony 
phleets!” 




















The host of unusual little luxuries and per- 
sonal services through which the Benjamin 
Franklin recognizes, and treats, each guest 
as a definite individual — plus a new and 
livelier tempo—make this a really different 
hotel. Reasonable prices—another “modern” 
attraction. 


1200 Outside 
Rooms 
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Single Rooms 
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Double Rooms 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


think about? Newspapers, poli- 
ticians and reformers hurl propaganda 
at him from every side. What does he 
think of it all? Personally, I have been 
disappointed in his thoughts. He re- 
cently has been given the opportunity 
to tell the world about his opinions, and 
his voice was unconvincing. The enter- 
prising radio companies have set up 
their microphones at the edge of the 
sidewalk and have interviewed him on 
subjects of current interest. The man 
in the street was just a casual passerby, 
but the world wanted his reaction to the 
various things purportedly being done 
in his welfare and in which he naturally 
should have an interest. 
a * * 
HEARD two such broadcasts over 
the past week-end, one from Phila- 
delphia and one from New York City. 
The one from New York took place at 
a point on Broadway in front of the 
Hotel Astor. The subject concerned 
censorship of motion pictures. Twelve 
persons were interviewed on whether 
they were in favor or not in favor of 
the censorship. Eleven persons stated 
emphatically that they opposed such 
control. But they were a bit hazy about 
the reasons for their belief. They rep- 
resented a fair cross section of Broad- 
way on a Sunday afternoon. Among 
their number were a tobacco leaf sales- 
man, an unemployed radio singer, a 
newspaper advertising man, an unem- 
ployed actress, a girl typist, another 
woman who studied singing and thought 
the current motion pictures were trying 
to be artistic, and others. All were firm 
in their opinions, but obviously hadn’t 
given much constructive thought to the 
matter. The unemployed actress, I be- 
lieve it was, voiced the dissenting 
opinion. Her reply came straight from 
the shoulder and she frankly stated that 
the movies needed censoring and that 
it was about time it was done. 
~ * ok 


HE broadcast from Philadelphia 

concerned the State liquor stores, but 
after hearing a commercial artist at- 
tempting to substantiate his tempera- 
mental opposition, I wearied of listen- 
ing. The two broadcasts, however, con- 
vinced me of the need for straightfor- 
ward facts, amply supported by simple 
logic, in any message intended for the 
man in the street. His thoughts must 
be crystallized as they come to him, so 
that he may act more surely. 


W HAT does the man in the street 
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Grand Rapids Program 
Now Completed 
(Concluded from page 29) 


1.00 p. m. Joint luncheon, National 
Councillors and State Officers. 





2.00 p. m. Local board conferences. 

Group 1. Population up to 50,000, 
Carlyle C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah, pre- 
siding. 

Group 2. Population from 50,000 to 
250,000, C. E. Swope, Jr., presiding. 

Group 3. Population above 250,000, 
Monroe Porth, Ed. Porth & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, presiding. 





2.00 p. m. Annual meeting, Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents, 
ball room, mezzanine floor. W. G. Mc- 
Cune, Petoskey, president, presiding. 





Annual Get-Together Dinner, 6:30 P. M. 


7.00 p.m. Greetings from the Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents, 
W. G. McCune, president. 

Greetings from the Grand Rapids 
Association of Insurance Agents, James 
M. Crosby, Jr., president. 

Response: E. J. Cole, chairman, Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

Introduction of distinguished guests 
and national leaders. 





First Convention Session 
Wednesday Forenoon, September 19 
Convening Hour: 10.00 a. m. 


Memorial to Past President Percy H. 
Goodwin: William H. Menn, Los An- 
geles, chairman, Goodwin Memorial 
committee. 

President’s annual addres and the 
report of the administration, President 
Wolff. 

The Convention Theme: “The Road 
to Recovery,” Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel, National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Address: Horace Russell, General 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Address: “What the Insurance Buyer 
Expects of the Local Agent,” P. D. 
Betterley, assistant treasurer, The 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., former chairman Insurance Di- 
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vision American Management Associa- 
tion. 
General open discussion. 





Second Convention Session 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 19 
Convening Hour: 2.00 p. m. 


” acta of meeting of National Coun- 
cil. 

Report of meeting of State Officers. 

Report of Legislative Committee, 
William A. Reisert, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, chairman. 

Report of Fire and Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, W. P. Fischer, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, chairman. 

Greetings from the American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance. 

General Agents—Henry A. Steckler, 
New Orleans, president. 

Address: “The History and Develop- 
ment of Marine and Inland Marine In- 
surance,” Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son, 
New York. 

Address: “Automobile Lines—A 
Business Builder,” J. W. Henry, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Report on Compensation Conferences 
—W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, past 
president, National Association of In- 
surance Agents, chairman. 

General open discussion. 





Third Convention Session 


Convening Hour: 10.00 a. m. 
Thursday Morning, Sept. 20. 


Report of Local Board Committee, 
R. W. Troxell, Springfield, Ill., chair- 
man. 

Report of Membership Committee, 
Harvey B. Nelson, Jersey City, N. J., 
chairman. 

Report of Committee on Publicity 
and Education, Albert Dodge, Buffalo, 
chairman. 

Address: “What the Insurance De- 
partment expects of the Local Agent,” 
Hon. Garfield W. Brown, Commissioner 
of Minnesota, president, National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 

Address: “Present Day Aspects of 


Mutual Competition,” C. W. Pierce, 
vice-president, America Fore. 
Discussion of above address: H. D. 


Rice, Deuel, Lapey & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
New York, leader. 
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Report on Branch Offices, H. E. Me. 
Kelvey, Edwards, George & Co., Inc, 
Pittsburgh, chairman, subcommittee, 





Group Sessions 
Thursday, 1.00 p. m., Sept. 20 


Round table discussion on Agency 
Management and Operation. 

Group 1. For agents producing up to 
one hundred thousand dollars in annua] 
premiums, Swiss room, C. T. Buckman, 
Visalia, president, California Associa- 
tion of Insurance ‘Agents, presiding. 

Group 2. For agents producing from 
one to three hundred thousand dollars 
in annual premiums, furniture as- 
sembly room, Francis P. O’Connor, 
Lima, vice-president, Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, presiding. 

Group 3. For agents producing over 
three hundred thousand dollars in an- 
nual premiums, furniture club, W. Her- 
bert Stewart, Stewart-Keator-Kess- 
berger & Lederer, Inc., Chicago, pre- 
siding. 

4.00 p. m. Second meeting of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions—Room No. 124, 

4.00 p.m. Meeting of Committee on 
Nominations—Room No. 122. 

Thursday Evening, Sept. 20. 

6.30 p. m. Past presidents’ dinner, 
Swiss room. 

8.30 p.m. The annual National As- 
sociation Ball, ballroom. 





Fourth Convention Session 
Friday Forenoon, Sept. 21. 
Convening Hour: 10.00 a. m. 


Music, beginning 9.30 a. m. 

Report on local board conferences by 
the chairman. 

Report on group by the 
chairman. 

Postponed addresses (if any). 

Discussions postponed or unfinished. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards. 


sessions 





The Alabama Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has endorsed Frank N. 
Julian, president of the Bankers Fire 
& Marine of Birmingham, for appoint- 
ment as Insurance Commissioner. 
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Claim Association Announces 
Silver Anniversary Program 


An interesting program has been 
arranged for the annual meeting of 
the International Claim Association, 
which will be held at the Greenbriar, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12. As this is the 
silver anniversary of the association, 
an attendance of close to 100 per cent 
is looked for by President Dennis. 

The following speakers are sched- 
uled: 

H. G. Kump, Governor of West Vir- 
ginia. 

George S. Van Schaick, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York. 

Rev. John Nicol Mark, prominent 
lecturer and after-dinner speaker, who 
has addressed many important conven- 
tions. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 

Randolph Perkins of Jersey City, 
legal representative of a number of in- 
surance companies and member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Theodore M. Riehle of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of New 
York and vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Henry I. Eager, of the firm of Meser- 
vey, Michaels, Blackmar, Newkirk and 
Eager, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Valentine Howell, associate actuary 
of The Prudential Insurance Company. 

Henry Waters Taft. 

In addition to the principal speakers, 
short papers will be read from the 
flor by members of the Legal Commit- 
tee and Medical Committee, also by lay- 
men, covering claim problems and inter- 
esting cases. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 
Clarified by Maryland Opinion 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 18—At the request 
of the Keystone Automobile Club Cas- 
ualty Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the attorney general has rendered the 
following opinion on the financial re- 
sponsibility automobile laws of Mary- 
land: 

“The Financial Responsibility Act 
requires, under certain circumstances, 
that evidence of financial responsibility 
be filed with the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. The Commercial Vehicle In- 
surance Act requires that all ‘for hire’ 
commercial motor vehicles, file evidence 
of financial responsibility with the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. * * * 
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“It is the purpose of each Act to 
insure adequate protection to the pub- 
lic, but it was not the intent of either 
Act to create overlapping insurance, 
dual policies, or double insurance. A 
certain minimum of insurance is re- 
quired. If this minimum, as furnished 
under either Act, is coextensive with 
the coverage requirements of each Act, 
then each Act is satisfied, and no fur- 
ther insurance is required. * * * 

“The insurance filed must be co- 
extensive with the maximum protection 
provided for under both Acts. If a 
policy gives the maximum protection, 
demanded by both Acts, this is suffi- 
cient. If one policy does not furnish 
such protection, then insurance must 
be filed under each Act.” 


Safety Education 
Slides for Schools 


Schools of the country employing lan- 
tern slides for safety education now 
have an opportunity to use, free of 
charge, an extensive series. Announce- 
ment is made by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
that in cooperation with the Education 
Division of the National Safety Council 
and the Alletta Laurence Clarke Foun- 
dation, with the aid of artists supplied 
by the C.W.A. and E.R.A., a slide series 
based on 16 different subjects has been 
prepared. There are from 5 to 10 sets 
of slides available on each subject, and 
each set consists of 22 to 35 slides. It 
means that more than 5000 of them 
have been prepared by photographers, 
artists, and slide finishers furnished by 
the Government. 

In discussing the announcement, Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack of the Conservation 
Department of the National Bureau, 
who has had charge of the work, said 
that for the present the distribution of 
the slides is confined to the states east 
of the Mississippi, except for Los 
Angeles, Cal. As a greater supply is 
obtained the area of distribution will 
be broadened until in time it is hoped 
that they will be available to the entire 
country. 


Miss. Chamber of Commerce 
Wants Compensation Law 


JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 20—The Mis- 
sissippi Chamber of Commerce has in- 
augurated a campaign to have the next 
legislature enact a workman’s com- 
pensation law. Dr. N. B. Bond has been 
appointed chairman of the state legis- 
lative committee on workman’s com- 
pensation. 
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Associated Companies Open 
Office at Philadelphia 


Under supervision of Vice-President 
W. Rae Dempsey, the Associated In- 
demnity and Associated Fire & Marine 
is establishing an eastern executive 
office at Philadelphia, according to 
President C. W. Fellows. Although the 
new headquarters will commence opera- 
tions about the middle of September, 
general agencies in the territory will 
continue to report directly to the head 
offices in San Francisco. 





Kentucky Association Inaugurates 
Whirlwind Membership Campaign 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 20—G. R. 
Reed, Columbia, Ky., president of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, has inaugurated a whirlwind 
campaign to extend until the Ist of 
September, with a view of securing at 
least one hundred new members by that 
time. Prospects have been divided into 
districts and have been assigned to 
some 40 or 50 members of the Kentucky 
Association with instructions to call 
personally on each of the non-members 
assigned to them and to report not 
later than the 10th of September, so 
that final returns may be in hand be- 
fore the time of the National Conven- 
tion. 

After this campaign has been com- 
pleted, the members to whom names 
have been given will continue through- 
out the year to contact those who have 
not been signed up in the hope that be- 
fore the fiscal year is over the Kentucky 
Association may double its membership. 





Virginia Commission Grants 
Increases in Bond Rates 


The State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia has granted a 100 per cent 
increase in rates on the bonds of county 
treasurers in that state, effective Aug. 
17, due to heavy shortages on the part 
of several of these officials during the 
past few years. 

The petition was filed last winter by 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company, joined 
by 30 other companies which do a simi- 
lar business in Virginia. It asked in- 
creases also for bank fidelity and 
depository bonds. The commission 
granted the former request in part and 
approved the revised schedule for de- 
pository bonds as presented. 

The commission approved 85c. a $100 
liability for fidelity bonds, Class A 
banks. For Class B banks the new rate 
is $1.85 a $100 liability. 
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LIFE PLUS 


The Modern Answer to the Demand 
for Life Insurance with 
Disability Income Benefits 
Let Us Tell You About It 


THE PROVIDENT 
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25¢ Apiece— 
Or All Three for 50¢ 


Is Life Insurance A Good Investment? 
You Can Not Always Rely Upon Dividends 
The Fountain of Security 


Sample copies of these three invalu- 
able Lunden-Moore Charts are now 
offered when purchased together at 
the combined price of 50c. The first 
features life insurance and the second 
annuities as constrasted to other 
types of investment. The third shows 
a method of accumulating security 
through annuities. 


They may be bought interchangeably 
in quantity at the following prices: 


10 copies $2 50 copies $8 
100 copies $12 500 copies $40 
1000 copies $60 


Orders for $2 or less, cash with order 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th & Chestnut Sts. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York | 
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